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THIS WEEK, the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae lights its twenty-fifth candle. 
Back in the days when the World War was start- 
ing, and when the United States was firmly re- 
solved to stay out of it, a few young ladies decided 
that the graduates of our Catholic colleges and 
academies should be brought together in a national 
organization. Clare I. Cogan and Mrs. James J. 
Sheeran, both of St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Md., together with Hester Sullivan, of St. Eliza- 
beth’s College, New Jersey, and a few others, took 
expert advice and launched a Federation. They 
aimed to bring the Alumnae nearer to their Alum- 
nae Associations, to create a link between the 
Alumnae Associations, to extend Catholic women’s 
influence in education, literature, motion-pictures, 
social service and other activities. Miss Cogan be- 
came a Maryknoll Sister, Miss Sullivan joined the 
Sisters of Charity, Mrs. Sheeran continued her 
apostolate in the world, new presidents followed in 
succession, new chapters and circles were formed, 
new departments and bureaus attended to the 
needs of the day. Again war is being waged in 
Europe and the United States is resolved to stay 
out of it. In an atmosphere like that of 1914, the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth birthday. It numbers more 
than 100,000 members, everyone of them a sterling 
Catholic, eager and intelligent. It binds 520 Alum- 
nae Associations in a united endeavor. It has such 
a record of magnificent achievement that it fully 
justifies the endorsement given to it in its infancy, 
twenty-five years ago, by Cardinals Gibbons, Far- 
ley and O’Connell, and by thirty-seven members 
of the Hierarchy. Outstanding among the char- 
acteristics of the Federation has been its abiding 
loyalty to the Bishops and its ready acceptance of 
their guidance. To the Alumnae and their Federa- 
tion, AMERICA offers its congratulations. 


MOSCOW, most assuredly, wants to keep the 
United States out of the European war. For Stalin 
needs time to capture the Balkans and the Baltic, 
as well as to strike at the back of Germany. For 
the present, it pleases the Soviets to have a little 
war between Great Britain, France and Germany. 
Orders from Moscow to Fourteenth Street, there- 
for, command a Pacifist Front and discard the 
Popular Front for Democracy. The curious and 
devious way of Moscow finds a use for all means. 
The results of the National Catholic College Poll, 
conducted by AMERICA, were published in the Com- 
munist Daily Worker on November 11. Headlines 
cried out the pacifist news that college students, 
to the score of 40 to 1, would be conscientious ob- 
jectors. On November 20, Pravda, of Moscow, re- 
leased the great news to Europe and America that 
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American college students will not tight for the 
United States in the event of the American entry 
into a European war. The most popular song in 
the United States, according to the Red Star, of 
Moscow, sung everywhere with the greatest bang, 
is The Yanks Are Not Coming. It is clear that Stalin 
does not want the United States to help Chamber- 
lain and Daladier, nor does he wish to foment 
opposition to Hitler. American Communists are 
goose-stepping along the party-line. Most of their 
former friends and allies have become Red-baiters. 
But the Red nucleus remains, with tattered logic 
but feverish enthusiasm for whatever orders Mos- 
cow is pleased to give. 


FROM a letter to the New York Times: “It is re- 
grettable that people who are so ready to take up 
the causes of the suffering abroad are oblivious 
of our own troubles at home. There is, of course, 
less drama and heroics about knitting a warm 
sweater for the waif around the corner than for 
a soldier at the front.” Which suggests the thought, 
especially with Christmas drawing near, that or- 
ganized charity is not enough. It is more blessed 
to give . . . but necessary, even painful, to receive 
when one is destitute. It is the personal touch that 
puts the blessedness into the giving and takes the 
embarrassment out of receiving. Personal giving 
becomes an act of friendship, a pleasure shared 
between the donor and the receiver. One English 
Catholic paper suggested at this time last year that 
Christmas giving to the poor should be a personal, 
friendly thing. “The next time you are cooking, 
you could make a few extra cakes or sweets. When 
you go shopping, you could buy a little more fruit. 
Next time you go through your wardrobe, you 
could sort out some of the clothes you do not need, 
clean and untorn things that you would wear your- 
self but that you could easily do without. If you 
send cigarettes, send the kind you smoke yourself. 
In all things give as you would be given. Give the 
kind and quality of things you like yourself.” Or 
another suggestion: instead of just contributing 
to a Christmas fund, get the name of some needy 
family in your own neighborhood and take care of 


that family’s Christmas—personally. 


BITTER and numerous are the complaints which 
have been pouring in about the treatment upon the 
American-owned lines of citizens coming home 
after the beginning of the war. Passengers upon 
the Iroquois, of uncomfortable publicity, upon the 
Manhattan, upon the President Harding have made 
their dissatisfaction known in the daily press. 
Whatever allowance may be made for excitement, 
fear or other hysteria, there are enough sober and 


reliable testimonies to cast a serious suspicion that 
a golden opportunity for profiteering was seized 
upon by certain interested individuals, and reckless- 
ly exploited not only at the expense of unfortunate 
passengers but at the expense of future good will 
for American shipping. Complaint was made that 
passengers who had spent practically their last 
dollar to pay exorbitant rates for a cot in a cor- 
ridor or a swimming pool, were held up by stewards 
for fees; that, in one instance, over the passengers’ 
violent protests, women passengers were put in a 
dormitory for men; that luxury cabins were kept 
empty or sold to wealthy individuals. Most of all, 
that preference was given, even in some instances 
to three quarters of the passengers carried, to 
people who are not American citizens at all, but 
refugees coming to this country. America is the 
traditional home of the refugee, but our own 
citizens deserve first place in such an emergency. 
The best guarantee for neutrality is to put an end 
to profiteering. 


"ANSOME ’ORRY from down under seems to be 
h’at it agine—with San Francisco waterfront once 
more tied up in a knot. This time it is the Ship 
Clerks’ Union, an affiliate of Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
which is at loggerheads with the ship owners. It is 
impossible at this juncture to essay an attempt to 
place the blame on one or other party, but it does 
seem strange that of all the cities in the country 
San Francisco alone never seems to be able to set- 
tle any labor question amicably at the conference 
table without first having recourse to the hard way 
through a strike. Since 1934 the waterfront has 
been in a constant state of unrest. Even with con- 
tracts signed and sealed, there has remained the 
feeling that no assurance of permanency exists; 
that it will be but a matter of months when another 
tie-up will arise. The present strike, which has 
affected merchandise generally, owing to the fact 
that Christmas stocks lie unmovable in the holds 
of ships, is another unwelcome incident in the grad- 
ual eclipse of the city by the Golden Gate. More 
and more, ship lines are diverting their hulls to 
other ports on the Pacific Coast rather than risk 
the uncertainties that may await them in San 
Francisco. The fabulous losses to labor and capital 
should make both parties aware of the fallacy of 
their past ways and incite them to make a fresh 
start for an era of peace and prosperity. And as for 
Harry Bridges, it is about time that the results of 
his deportation proceedings, held during July and 
August, should be forthcoming. 


COMMUNISM is trying to sneak over another 
Popular Front, all-hands-joined, ring-around-the- 
rosy idea. The old record, now too cracked for fur- 
ther use, carried an appeal to all good men and 
true (and even Catholics were admitted to be good 
men and true within the provisions of the appeal) 
to present a common front for the defense of de- 
mocracy and civil liberties, for the alleviation of 


the ills of the laboring man, and for the advance- 
ment of a social program badly needed in the 
United States. The new record calls for a common 
front to keep America out of war. The old record 
used to quote Popes and Bishops and Prelates fa- 
vorably. The new record leaves that out and sub- 
stitutes an attack on Popes and Bishops and Prel- 
ates. The old record offered many laudable aims 
for which Communists were supposed to be work- 
ing. No, the typewriter did not slip. The word is 
supposed! The new aim is also laudable, more than 
laudable, obligatory on all good Americans. Yet, 
with all gratitude to the comrades, we decline their 
invitations. We did not trust them ten years ago. 
We did not trust them two years ago. The events 
of the past few months have done little to justify 
the birth of any confidence in them. We still do not 
trust them. They speak American with too pro- 
nounced a Russian accent. Sometimes Edgar Ber- 
gen is such a consummate artist that we almost 
think Charlie McCarthy is talking by himself. 
Stalin never rises to such artistry. We can always 
see his lips moving whenever Earl Browder is 
speaking. 


APOLOGIES to the Parader, but here are two 
quotations as amusing as any he will be able to 
unearth for the week. The first is from Earl 
Browder: “I never condone any attempt at de- 
frauding and I never have been charged with that.” 
The second is from one of our best-known Birth 
Control propagandists. Of married college couples 
who practise Birth Control, she says: “Many of 
these couples are too conscientious to have chil- 
dren.” 


PROMPTED by the Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper, of 
the Catholic University of America, and the Rev. 
John K. Daly, of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine in the Archdiocese of New York, an in- 
teresting discussion is taking place in the pages of 
the Journal of Religious Instruction, published at 
DePaul University, Chicago, on the homely but 
practical topic of how to remember to say your 
morning prayers. Dr. Cooper makes the sugges- 
tion that you leave a shoe on a chair, to greet you 
when you arise. An alternative is to move a chair 
across the door or use a second alarm clock. Other 
possibilities might be (for males) tying your socks 
into a knot or attaching a prayerbook to the elec- 
tric-light switch. The editor of the Journal, in more 
systematic fashion, suggests pasting a calendar to 
the mirror and checking off each day’s prayers as 
said, thus encouraging the habit. The means are 
entirely optional; the main thing is to form, or 
preserve, the precious habit of consecrating each 
day to God; to offer our labors and sufferings for 
the great apostolic intentions of the Church; to 
beg the aid spoken by the Our Father; to enrol 
ourselves each day anew in Christ’s great army. 
The busier and more distracted are our lives, the 
more we need that swift but fervent offering and 
asking. 
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LENIN VERSUS THE POPES 


The best answer to Communism is positive Catholicism 


WILLIAM J. SMITH 














THERE is one fact about the present situation of 
the Communists in this country which should not 
be overlooked—they are still here. They may for- 
sake Stalin for Trotsky or even hide temporarily 
beneath the toga of Norman Thomas. But they 
are still in our midst and as long as the idea of 
revolutionary change rattles in their hollow brains 
they constitute a danger to the Republic. The dan- 
ger of immediate revolution, if there had been one, 
is perhaps postponed. But the men of Marx think 
in terms eternal. They are shrewd with the shrewd- 
ness of the serpent. There is but one objective— 
victory for the party. If it can be accomplished to- 
day or tomorrow in one fell swoop, then that is 
the play. If a lifetime is necessary to await the 
outcome, wait they will. 

It is seldom of late that we find in articles treat- 
ing with Communism, particularly in the Com- 
munist press, anything that touches upon the real 
nature of the menace; there is much of camouflage, 
but little of content. It might not be untimely to 
bring into the light once more just what it is that 
buzzes in a Communist brain. The contrast with 
the American concept of government cannot help 
but show the absurdity and idiotic super-idealism 
of Marx and Lenin. 

The first fact on the subject that should be as 
much of a surprise to many of the readers of 
AMERICA as it was to the writer the first time he 
realized it, is this: when Lenin talks about de- 
mocracy, he means it. Unlike so many of his Ameri- 
can admirers—men who will make a speech for any 
cause for a price—he definitely dreamed of de- 
mocracy. He looked looked forward to an earthly 
paradise, wherein the lamb would lie down with 
the lion and the shepherds would all be angelic. 

Lenin, interpreting Marx, has it all figured out. 
There is an evolution of history, through which we 
are swept along on to a perfect society. It would 
be tedious to resurrect the whole Hegelian theory 
of opposites upon which the plan is supposed to 
rest. Suffice it to point out that in the present stage 
of the historical development of society, Capitalism 
has evolved. Capitalism of necessity gives life to its 
opposite, the proletariat classes. Between the two— 
the “haves” and the “have-nots’”—by an inscrutable 
law of nature, there must be a constant unceasing 
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conflict until, of strict necessity, Capitalism is de- 
molished and there emerges the victorious form of 
society known as the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat. The armed forces of the people supplant 
what had been the armed forces of the govern- 
ment. Then the super-men swing into action. By 
bullets and propaganda, there at last comes a day 
when all eat and drink and dress and work and 
play, in one harmonious, classless human family, 
in strict obedience to Marxian manners, codes and 
morals. The great millennium has come. 

You cannot kill a vicious idea with a sword nor 
reform it with a law. You must replace it in the 
mind that harbors it with a sound, salutary 
thought. To the Marxian theory of government we 
must oppose that of Thomas, Suarez or Bellarmine. 
In our study clubs, discussions groups and class- 
rooms the correct concepts of the state, of au- 
thority, of law must be explained. To the work- 
man, the employer, the lawyer—even to the young- 
ster in the grade school the fundamentals of ra- 
tional social life must be imparted. There is no 
necessity of using Scholastic phraseology in the 
instruction, but the thoughts must be implanted 
in the minds of all. 

The message of the fundamentals of good gov- 
ernment must reach the masses. If they thoroughly 
understood the why and the wherefore of author- 
ity, the need of defending individual liberty to the 
last ditch, while still acknowledging the necessity 
of harmony between the two, how long would they 
listen to the harangue of the Marxist about the 
state being merely an instrument of oppression to 
crush and exploit the worker—until the day of 
liberation—when the worker will liquidate the ex- 
ploiter by means of the same weapon. 

Three truths must be brought home to the people 
—God, man, society. The problem of government 
rests in solving the dilemma of restrictive authority 
existing in the same society with individual lib- 
erty. By our Constitution and Declaration of In- 
dependence we have come nearer than any other 
nation in the working out of that problem. The 
people should know that. 

We begin at the beginning. We acknowledge im- 
mediately the fact, without delaying for proof, 
that God exists, the Supreme being, Creator of hu- 





man society. We accept as the basic fact of human 
society that it is made up of individual, divinely 
destined human personalities, who have a power 
within them that demands that they live in lib- 
erty, peace, with every opportunity for prosperity. 

These lines are being written between sessions 
at the National Convention of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. What a powerhouse of truth 
the Church possesses! What an army of “go-givers 
for Christ,” as Father Cavanaugh of Notre Dame 
expresses it. Yet these five thousand delegates are 
but a handful of apostles in America. It is all very 
inspiring. Still one cannot help but feel that before 
the Holy Ghost can work in the hearts of our ill- 
instructed Catholic and non-believing pagan neigh- 
bors there must be a tilling of the soil with many 
small plows of human, natural truths. How will 
they accept, or perhaps, more correctly, how much 
more ready will the potential members of the 
Mystical Body be disposed to accept the truths of 
Divine revelation, if first they have been brought 
around to the simple, fundamental thoughts of hu- 
man existence? The thought of man, as man, made 
up of body and soul, with an intellect to know and 
a will to choose and love and act upon its own. A 
being, not a machine, but a living breathing per- 
sonality, with hopes and aspirations and cravings 
which find no surcease within the man himself. 
How the needs and aptitudes and inclinations of 
the human person demand the establishment of 
the family! The fact that the family itself is not 
sufficient for itself, but for human progress and 
self-protection, gravitates toward an external form 
of society. 

When this approach to the problem has been 
grasped, then comes the natural corollary that no 
mob can rule itself, that a directive power, which 
we call authority, must be placed. It rises from the 
very needs and nature of human society itself. It 
cannot belong to any individual, for all are equal. 
It cannot arise by nature from the state, which is 
but the collective will of the people. It is exercised 
by the one or the group, in the name of all, by the 
many ceding the power of sovereignty to the few; 
but its source, just as the source of individual lib- 
erty is derived from Him who made the individual, 
decreed his nature, his needs, his purpose and his 
destiny. He, who set the goal and the limitations 
of human society, has vested men with authority 
to rule, not by whim or caprice, but by an objective 
impersonal expression of the will of the Almighty, 
which is termed law. 

All this may sound heavy and pedantic and be- 
yond the scope of ordinary education. Nevertheless, 
if the only defense against error is truth and if 
the fallacious argument of the Communist teacher 
revolves about these points, logically we must ad- 
mit that, however tedious the task may be, such is 
the line of reasoning which must be put before the 
people. From experience we have found that the 
average workman can grasp the points proposed. 
Of a certainty, no one needs such knowledge more 
than the man who employs others for hire and 
who, if we can trust the reports of the past, often 
considers his workmen as mere mechanized animals. 


With these simple truths firmly planted in mil- 
lions of minds, taught and retaught and taught 
again by thousands of lay-disciples in the ranks of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, we are 
ready to meet the basic error of the Marxian 
prophets. To the Communist, the world rotates on 
a single economic axis. Food, clothing and shelter 
are the end all and the be all of their existence. 
Paradise on earth must be regained. The Divine 
destiny of the human race is ignored, ridiculed, 
resented. The bright rays of truth will never pene- 
trate the dark recesses of a Communist mind. It 
is a closed door, locked, barred and bolted. But 
there are millions, who with open minds, are listen- 
ing to the “cry-baby” wails of their discontented 
fellow-citizens and in sheer desperation may follow 
the arrow that points to the pot of fool’s gold at 
the end of the rainbow. To them we must turn 
our full attention. 

They may never accept the full content of Cath- 
olic truth. But if they can once be convinced of the 
need of God in human affairs, they will at least be 
held back from the pit of revolutionary philosophy. 
It is a simple deduction that without God there 
can be neither authority nor liberty. Europe is ex- 
hibit A for the curious questioner. Equally simple 
is the conclusion that we must accept a superhuman 
ruler of men or submit to the proposition that 
anarchy and tyranny are reasonable. There must 
be either a moral sanction, guaranteed by rewards 
or punishments, or the principle of “might makes 
right” is the only one that makes sense. 

We have our work cut out for us in America 
today. God helps those who help themselves. Cath- 
olic Action, taking the word even in its broadest 
sense, is our only, last protection. The priest can- 
not go into the shop, the factory, the office and 
try to win the wayward by waving a Catechism 
at them. He can and must provide ammunition 
through the study-club and adult education to the 
men and women who are in the first line trenches. 
We almost feel that the Church will be saved today 
by conversation. The informal argument and dis- 
cussion that goes on everywhere, every day, is shap- 
ing the lives of men in the forming of public opin- 
ion. A recognition of that fact should spur us on to 
more ardent efforts in preparing lay apostles to 
carry on the work intelligently, soundly, zealously. 

The points of Communist argumentation set 
down in this paper are being hammered into the 
minds of thousands through leaflets and in Com- 
munist schools. We must meet fire with fire—not 
the fire that blazes forth from bomb and gun, but 
the fire that flares up in the hearts of men... the 
fire of ignorance and hate must be quenched with 
that higher form of spiritual fire compounded of 
knowledge, zeal and the Grace of the Holy Spirit. 

Fundamentally, however, the first approach 
seems to me through facing the facts of man, God 
and society. What, why and where? Study man 
and you come to God. With that gain made we can 
trust to human ingenuity to work out practical 
solutions to save civilization. Without God life has 
no meaning; with God we find the true meaning 
of life—God. 
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FREEDOM OF AIR-SPEECH 
MUST BE GUARANTEED BY CODE 


Concluding article on the problem of the broadcasters 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











(Continued from last week) 
STUDENTS of the written word are exhorted to 
study carefully one small sentence of the Code of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. Only 
eleven words in the sentence, but what concen- 
trated dynamite! “Time for the presentation of 
controversial issues shall not be sold.” Father 
Coughlin is eliminated. A small group of men is 
given power to silence any speaker they find 
troublesome. Radio is regimented. Freedom of 
speech is gently chloroformed. And it is all done 
so simply. A small group formulated the Code. 
A Committee is appointed to interpret and police 
the Code. This Committee has merely to decide 
that any speaker they dislike is dealing with con- 
troversial issues, and automatically he is banned 
from the radio, not from one station, but from all 
the more than four hundred stations that are mem- 
bers of the National Association of Broadcasters. 

Naturally, the authors of the Code make a stren- 
uous effort to salvage freedom of speech, at least 
on paper. Since time may not be sold for the dis- 
cussion of controversial issues, they have ruled 
that stations shall give time free of charge for such 
discussion. “Such time shall be allotted with due 
regard to all the other elements of balanced pro- 
gram schedules. . . . Broadcasters shall use their 
best efforts to allot such time with fairness to all 
elements in a given controversy.” Pulling this rab- 
bit out of the hat, the Code Committee exclaims 
triumphantly: “The Code does not bar anyone or 
any group from using the air. It simply denies 
the right to buy time.” 

Whether or not this synthetic bunny really is 
a horse of another color, we shall see. Both the 
public and the broadcasters know that the amount 
of free time that stations can give to such con- 
troversial issues is very limited. Divide that time 
“with fairness to all elements” and the controversy 
becomes very innocuous indeed. 

It becomes worse than innocuous when we realize 
that absolute control of both speakers and material 
is placed in the hands of the station owner. 

Once the Code Committee has decided that a 
topic is controversial, “representative spokesmen 
of any group in the field of public interest have a 
perfect right to request time on the air.” In other 
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words, an American citizen who formerly had a 
right to speak now asks permission to speak. That 
permission may be granted or refused. Thus free- 
dom of speech ceases to be a right and becomes a 
favor to be conceded or denied by the broadcaster 
as he sees fit. 

He may simply decide that the group you rep- 
resent is not really a group in the field of public 
interest; or he may decide that you are not a “rep- 
resentative spokesman” of that group. Thus, in 
reality, it is the owner of the station who de- 
termines what group shall be allowed to express 
its views over the radio, and who shall be allowed 
to represent that group. 

Having selected the speaker to whom he shall 
grant the privilege of speaking, the station man- 
agement then demands an advance script for cen- 
sorship, for “the Committee holds as self-evident 
that no determination of a proposed program or 
radio address can be established until an advance 
script has been examined by the station manage- 
ment.” Hence, in the final analysis, the freedom of 
speech now conceded by the Code comes down to 
this: any man may freely express his views over 
the radio if: 1. the station management recognizes 
him as the representative of a group that, in the 
management’s opinion, deserves to be represented; 
and, 2. if, after a perusal of his script, the station 
management approves of both his ideas and his 
manner of expressing them. Rabbit or no rabbit, 
that does not seem to leave very much of our 
vaunted freedom of speech. 

The reasons advanced for this abrogation by a 
private group of. a fundamental American prin- 
ciple are interesting, if not very cogent. 

The first reason alleged is that broadcasters have 
the duty of bringing discussion of controversial is- 
sues to the public regardless of the public’s will- 
ingness to pay. If that is true, then the broadcaster 
has a still more impelling duty to bring such dis- 
cussions to the public when the public is willing 
to pay for them. Hence, such reasoning is no argu- 
ment whatever for the refusal to sell time for the 
discussion of controversial issues. 

But has the owner of a radio station the duty 
to bring discussion of controversial issues to the 
public? Fundamentally the duty of the broadcaster 


is this: to give the public what the public desires, 
no more, no less. If one station, for instance, were 
founded for the sole purpose of offering classical 
music to a clientele willing to support a station for 
that service only, that station would have no more 
duty to present controversy than to present jazz. 
If another radio station were established and sup- 
ported exclusively by a Catholic audience to pre- 
sent Church music, Church services, spiritual in- 
struction, what obligation has that station to offer 
controversial programs unwanted by the audience? 
Here the question goes deep. Suppose the Code 
Committee should decide that the Divinity of 
Christ, the existence of God, the Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, the Catechism are controversial subjects, 
would the Catholic station have the obligation to 
open its microphones to men who wish to deny the 
Divinity of Christ, the existence of God, and to dis- 
pute the Catholic teaching on the Mass, the Sacra- 
ments or any other point of Catholic Faith? 

If, however, the public that supports a station 
desires a discussion of public controversial issues, 
then it is the duty of the broadcaster to allow such 
discussion. But must he allow it free of charge? 
A radio station is not a philanthropic institution. 
Radio is a business and run on the principle that 
the owner of the station makes his money by sup- 
plying the public what the public wants. The public 
knows that the station is not run entirely on air. 
The public knows that it must pay for the pro- 
grams it desires, and is willing to pay. Hence, the 
owner of the station has every right to sell time 
for the discussion of controversial issues. More than 
a right, he has the duty to sell time, when the pub- 
lic asks more time for such discussions than he can 
possibly give away free of charge. 

The Code itself admits this principle. In spite of 
the general ruling, stations may sell time for politi- 
cal broadcasts. Why? “Because at certain times the 
contending parties want to use and are entitled to 
use more time than the broadcasters could possibly 
afford to give away.” A very good reason, but why 
not apply it to all controversial issues? Political 
parties have no more rights than individual Ameri- 
cans, no more rights than the American public. 
Hence to be logical the Code should conclude that 
when individual Americans and the American pub- 
lic desire more time for controversial issues than 
the broadcasters can afford to give away, the 
broadcasters have both the right and duty to sell 
time for the discussion of such issues. 

The second reason must be given in the words 
of the Code, for otherwise an objector to the Code 
might be accused of making it up maliciously. It 
reads: “Should time be sold for the discussion of 
controversial issues, it would have to be sold in all 
fairness to all with the ability and the desire to buy 
at any given time.” Were they serious when they 
wrote this? It means, if it means anything, that if 
several people make a bid for the same hour on the 
radio, the management cannot sell the hour to any- 
one of them. He cannot sell to the first-come, he 
cannot sell to the highest bidder, he cannot sell to 
the bidder offering the most popular program. 
Equally, it would follow that he cannot give the 


hour away free of charge, for he would still have 
the obligation in all fairness to give it to all of them. 
Follow out that theory logically, and Radio would 
be silent all day long, for what makes Radio a well- 
paying proposition is the fact that there are so 
many advertisers bidding for so little time. The 
station has a double guide in the sale of time, profit 
and public approval. The choicest hours are sold to 
the highest bidders, but ultimately the control is 
public satisfaction, for broadcasters and advertisers 
and controversialists know that public disapproval 
could force the highest paid program off the air. 

The third reason given and “by far the most im- 
portant,” is that “some individuals or groups with 
financial means to do so could buy all the available 
time necessary to monopolize, dominate or control 
the discussion of public issues. . . .”” The Code Com- 
pliance Committee itself wisely introduces its dis- 
cussion of this “most important” reason with the 
phrase, “it is conceivable.” It is also conceivable 
that one group of advertisers could monopolize all 
the available advertising time on the radio; and one 
political party could monopolize all the political 
time on the radio. To avoid these “conceivable” 
difficulties in the spirit of the Code, it would be nec- 
essary to refuse to sell time on the air to anybody 
for anything. Surely the framers of the Code do 
not expect us to take their reasoning seriously? 

No broadcaster, if he values his business, is going 
to sell so much time to any group that he thereby 
sells control over the station. Nor would the public 
permit it. And strangely enough, the best answer 
to this argument is the career of the man against 
whom the Code was devised. Father Coughlin be- 
gan in a very small way. He had no funds, no or- 
ganization, no interests behind him. His broadcasts 
were successful, and millions of small, unimportant, 
poor people contributed their nickels and dimes to 
keep him on the air. Were it even conceivable that 
“groups with the financial means to do so” could 
control the radio, Father Coughlin would have been 
driven off the air years ago. 

Unfortunately, the Code establishes just such a 
monopoly, control and domination that it pretends 
to fear. The control of radio programs is taken out 
of the hands of the public and the individual broad- 
casters and is put into the hands of the small group 
known as the Code Compliance Committee of the 
N.A.B. But the thing will not work. Some of the 
strongest opposition is coming from the broad- 
casters themselves. The Committee has already 
been forced to make concessions, and it will have 
to make still more. 

Unless the N.A.B. wishes to lose public confi- 
dence and to invite governmental control, these 
regulations must be revised. Even with all its risks, 
freedom of speech must be preserved. The control 
of the radio must rest where it always has been— 
with the broadcasters themselves and with the pub- 
lic. In this way, no doubt, much nonsense, much 
drivel, maybe even subversive propaganda may 
come blaring into our homes, but to avoid dictator- 
ship of any kind, we must trust fundamentally in 
the common sense of the American people to see 
that freedom of speech is not abused. 
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ARE AGAIN BEGINNING TO RAP 


Books dealing with the occult are increasing in sales 
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THE opinion of the modern world on the occult is 
somewhat paradoxical. Faith in a supernatural re- 
ligion is waning; professionally the miraculous is 
scouted by the evolutionistic rationalism of the 
universities; immortality, angels, devils only raise 
the agnostic’s indulgent smile at a fairytale. Yet 
thousands are knocking on the closed doors of the 
occult, in hope or in curiosity, in good faith and in 
bad, on the alert for the wondrous, on the search 
of the ultra-normal, on the quest of what is beyond 
nature. Books on the occult, on Spiritism, on magic 
are selling. Behind the supply is the demand, be it 
sprung from personal stress or sorrow, or from an 
instinct in modern man which is not strapped down 
by the philosophies which clamor that all existence 
is confined to the short human path from birth to 
death. 

Now, of course, books on the occult are not in- 
viting readers to go to the devil. Satan gets very 
little attention, save as a mythical historical char- 
acter, and certainly does not appear with horns and 
tail. The devil has, in a sense, been on the run for 
some time now. The Biblical rationalists began the 
hunt, and strangely enough the hunt suited the 
devil. He was glad to hear the naturalists diagnos- 
ing so cocksurely the “‘possessed” in the Gospels as 
hysterical patients. Hysteria, being a disease and 
not diabolism, belonged to doctors, not to exorcists, 
said the “higher” critics. They had and have no ear 
for the reply that disease and the devil may produce 
symptoms in the victims which are similar. Jesus 
Christ, God, knew which, and He was not an im- 
postor to let His cures be called exorcism, if, in 
fact, they were merely soothing and righting jan- 
gled nerves. 

But, Jean Charcot, the great master of the Sal- 
pétriére and the hosts of his students (Freud 
among them) proved in thousands of cases that 
what went for “possession” was only hysteria! And 
they cured! True, there were and are cases and 
cures where the credulous have diagnosed faultily 
and have wrongly found diabolic possession. But no 
legitimate deduction from the work of Charcot and 
of all the hypnotists and psychoanalysts will ever 
prove that there is no diabolic possession. It will 
only prove that where there is hysteria, some doc- 
tors can try to cure it and sometimes succeed. As 
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scientists, let them do all they can for the victim; 
again, as scientists, let them be honest and admit 
that some cases puzzle them; and finally, as scien- 
tists, let them observe the scientific laws of deduc- 
tion, and not conclude beyond their premises. 

The occult world is, then, the object both of 
skepticism and eagerness. How does the Catholic 
Church regard it? Neither skeptically nor eagerly. 
Her Faith states that the devil is existent and active. 
She knows and believes that the souls of the de- 
parted are with God in Heaven, or suffering their 
cleansing, yet consoling, pain in Purgatory, or seg- 
regated hopelessly from God in their burning hell. 
She bids us to invoke the blessed spirits on All 
Hallows; she bids us to pray for the holy souls on 
All Souls; she tells us it is useless to pray for those 
for whom there is no redemption from hell. 

But she forbids us ever to “invoke” a departed 
spirit. May we go to a seance? No. Even in good 
faith, and for honest, nay, even holy reasons? No. 
Even if disavowing any intent to dicker with ma- 
lign spirits? No. Even for scientific reasons of in- 
vestigation? Again no, although the scientist may 
consult his Bishop on the matter. For there is ques- 
tion of the decree of April, 1917. The Great War 
occasioned much tinkering with the spirit-world; 
the decree was a timely renewal of an earlier pro- 
hibition against Spiritism. The tinkering, of course, 
has not stopped on the part of thousands; the pro- 
hibition is still timely. The gullible are welcome in 
every clime and time. 

The reasons behind the wise legislation of the 
Church are clear enough. First, for any benefits we 
need, we have an immensely, nay infinitely, suffi- 
cient world of persons to whom we may pray, God 
Triune, God Incarnate, Our Lady, the numberless 
world of the angels and saints. Again, Spiritism, in 
some of its aspects, is a religious system. We are 
forbidden to dabble in false religions. Finally, the 
Church is conscious of the danger to us. For there 
is a devil with his legion of bad angels. He can and 
does tempt men, though here theologians caution 
us not to put all the blame of temptations on him; 
the “flesh” is a fertile source of our troubles. The 
Church sees quite clearly that no easier path to us 
lies open to the Tempter than our own eager ap- 
proach to the occult. Far from being narrow, the 





legislation of the Church against Spiritism is sane 
procedure and wisely contrived discipline. 

But is it the devil who is active in the phenomena 
of Spiritism? Certain of the happenings are indu- 
bitably due to fraud, a great part, many say. Let us 
put fraud aside for the moment and consider the 
residue which is really “miraculous.” That small 
percentage is certainly due to Satan. It is certainly 
not attributable to a departed spirit nor to a good 
angel. For God’s Providence has not elected to guide 
men thus. No departed soul or angel can approach 
or be brought to us without God’s permission. Has 
He put this permission at the arbitrament of medi- 
ums, whom His Church forbids us to consult? Has 
He permitted this sort of communication which is 
often empty, trivial, vague, curious, and at times 
nerve-wearing and nerve-shattering? Has He given 
His favors in circumstances where they can be in- 
terpreted to favor false religion? Is God using good 
spirits to deceive the gullible? Obviously no. 

Let us turn to the part of Spiritism which is 
fraud. Out of this part let us set aside the amount 
which is due to collusion, keen inquiry concerning 
the searcher for contact with the spirits, and mere 
clever magic and suggestive surroundings. In the 
residue we run across phenomena which border on 
the occult. Some mediums have marvelous psychic 
powers; others too, who have nothing to do with 
Spiritism, seem to have wondrous powers in 
thought-reading, prophecy of the future, clairvoy- 
ance, knowledge of the doings of the absent. Who 
has not read or heard of such things? Such powers 
seem similar to those enjoyed by the Saints, but the 
persons concerned are in this respect not connected 
at all with religion, and so a divine source is ruled 
out. 

Are such phenomena natural or demonic? Their 
use is not good in the circumstances in which 
mediums employ their powers. But in themselves 
are the powers diabolic? Are they so in the case 
when they are possessed by persons who have noth- 
ing to do with Spiritism, and abhor Spiritism? 

In these matters, Catholic theologians have al- 
ways served caution upon the credulous. They ad- 
mit that there is a realm of natural powers which 
has so far eluded the investigations of scholars. 
Telepathy is only one of its nearer and more per- 
ceptible phenomena, and who of us has not been 
smitten at times by what are, at the lowest, mar- 
velous coincidences? Quite certainly, it seems, there 
is a field of natural psychic capacities, at least in 
the case of certain persons, a field which is a legiti- 
mate object of study for those who are properly 
equipped for such research. Certainly, curiosity is 
not part or whole of such equipment. 

Given this field of the unknown, must we say 
immediately that it is the devil’s playground, or 
that he is the only active agent therein? It seems 
only common sense to use Occam’s razor here. Do 
not multiply causes without reason. Do not rush to 
the preternatural, if the natural will explain. Do 
not be credulous. Even given a case of doubt, sound 
theology still says to plump for the natural cause 
until the preternatural is proven. On the other 
hand do not conclude that there is no devil, or that 


the devil does not find such a field of the occult a 
very fine arena for his ensnaring activities. There 
has been Black Art, and Satan is as alive in our 
century as in any previous one. 

Is Satan also still active in “possessing” persons? 
This is a question of fact, and only God knows the 
fact. But certainly possession by the devil is pos- 
sible now. The Catholic Church still ordains to the 
Minor Order of Exorcist, though she forbids the 
exercise of the power save by Episcopal permission. 
That permission has been given, less often in the 
present than in the past, but still, in the present 
too. The Bishop arrives, as well as available evi- 
dence allows, at moral certainty that the case is 
real possession. His decision to put the matter in 
the hands of a holy priest is not an infallible one; 
in a word, the Church here makes no claim to in- 
fallible pronouncement on the fact. 

True, the great Charcot scouted possession, and 
said Lourdes cured hysteria by the hypnotic Faith- 
healing aura at the shrine. Yet quite complacently 
he saw his patients try Lourdes when he failed. 
Lourdes, of course, has cured hysterics, but it does 
not investigate these rigorously for its pronounce- 
ment, since there is not question of organic lesions. 
And doubtless, Lourdes has also expelled Satan 
from some possessed persons, though proof of this 
might be established with difficulty. For there 
seems to be no reason for saying that our century 
is singular in not having any possessions by Satan. 

The first degree of possession is called obsession, 
the second, possession, properly. The difference is 
one of degree, for both mean that the devil enters 
within a person, perturbing the senses and the ner- 
vous system; this perturbation may reach, too, to 
the imagination; it may be so invasive as almost to 
prevent any free choice. Possession may be accom- 
panied by violence done to the person exteriorly. 
More generally, sinners have been the objects of 
possession, but occasionally holy persons. Appar- 
ently, there were more possessed in Palestine in 
Christ’s time than now; if so, we can see obvious 
reasons why God permitted this in manifestation of 
the power of the Prince of Peace against the power 
of Satan. 

It is certain Catholic doctrine that the devil can 
possess men, though such action depends on the 
Divine permission. Those who deny this do not 
offer proof. They offer their own assertions that 
the possessed of the Gospels are hysterics, that the 
possessed of Church history are hysterics, and that 
everybody anyhow was credulous up until our own 
illumined times. 

Behind the denial is only the philosophy of ra- 
tionalism, which denies Christ’s Divinity as well as 
Beelzebub’s Satanity. The modern rationalist may 
fancy he has built an evolutionistic zoo, but he cer- 
tainly has not impounded therein the “Lion (who) 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour.” 

Hence, let us be wary of the Fall bookstalls which 
are selling the occult; in it we will be profitably 
uninterested. The Fall for us means the month of 
the holy angels and of the holy souls, of the Rosary 
and of Christ the King. Our world beyond is not 
one of darkness and secrecy, but of love and light. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF CONSECRATED LABOR 


The Xaverian Brothers labor for young America 


PAUL L BLAKELY, S.J. 











HAD you been strolling near the Battery, in New 
York, a little more than a century ago, you might 
have noticed a man peddling shoelaces. His appear- 
ance was not that of the ordinary peddler. Tall, 
spare, neatly but poorly clad, his bearing invested 
his humble occupation with dignity. Had he been 
digging ditches, or, like Saint Paul, weaving tents, 
you would have recognized in him a gentleman. 

But you would not know that he was the future 
Founder of a society whose members, a century 
later, were to teach over 10,000 young Americans 
in elementary and high schools, and as many more 
in Europe. I do not think he knew it either. Great 
and good men are much too intent on sowing the 
seed to lose time in dreaming about the harvest. 
They are content to do their best with the work in 
hand, and to leave the issue to God. 

We shall meet him again, this Theodore James 
Ryken, a Hollander, for the moment adrift in New 
York. Did he remember that a man with whose 
spirit his own was akin, Saint Isaac Jogues, had 
also known what later was the Battery and lower 
Broadway? It may be, but outwardly the town 
gave no sign that it had once entertained a Saint. 
Here and there Ryken probably saw some traces 
of the days when Hollanders ruled this sprawling, 
bustling, noisy little city, but not enough of them 
to re-create for him old and familiar scenes. With 
its streets knee-deep in mire after every rain, in 
dry weather as dusty as Sahara, and in any kind of 
weather, inexpressibly dirty, New York probably 
reminded him only by contrast of the spotless 
towns in his beloved Holland. 

His immediate necessities met (by peddling and 
similar humble devices), Ryken prepared to return 
to Europe, and there elaborate the plans he had 
conceived during his stay in America. On August 4, 
1854, one of his designs began to take shape. To 
witness its inception, we must remove ourselves to 
the little city of Louisville, basking in the sun along 
the beautiful Ohio. I use “must” in no invidious 
sense. Anyone who, having visited Louisville, does 
not greatly desire to return as often as possible, is 
fit for treason, stratagem and spoils. 

But on this August day, Louisville was not bask- 
ing. It was broiling or roasting, for the weather 
was, as it sometimes is, even in this delectable city, 
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insufferably hot. If urgent business had not drawn 
you out of your house or office, you would not have 
met a brief procession of seven oddly-clad men on a 
street in one of the poorer parts of the city. One of 
them was carrying a watermelon under his arm. 

Perhaps you recognized Ryken, although this 
time he was not peddling shoelaces. He was peer- 
ing at one shack after another in a district which, 
I fancy, must have resembled the Cabbage Patch 
of the famous Missus Wiggs. A number had been 
given him, but these structures had lost their num- 
bers, if ever they had any. At last he found the 
recommended destination, and it must have made 
his heart sink. Fortunately, the weather, if hot, was 
also calm. Concluding that the shack would prob- 
ably hold out until morning at any rate, Ryken 
pushed open the door, discovering that it had part- 
ed from one hinge, and could claim but a tenuous 
connection with the other. But, no matter! Ryken 
had arrived to begin his great work in the United 
States. 

As his associates were poor, and all but homeless, 
the future seemed dark. By this time, however, a 
penumbrous future had become so familiar to the 
Founder that a ray of sunshine would probably 
have troubled him. Like Saint Joseph, to whom he 
was very devout, he lived a life of Faith, and was 
content to see as in a glass, darkly. 

After taking possession, the company sat on the 
floor, or on the luggage they had brought with 
them, and Ryken said grace. It was supper-time, 
and the beautiful green vegetable (as they styled 
it) which a lady, casually met in the street, had 
given them, would be excellent fare. It also served 
them for breakfast the next day. Either it was a 
very large melon, or they ate it, rind and all, or 
they were not hungry, although this last supposi- 
tion is quite unlikely. 

In this humble fashion, the Xaverian Brothers 
began in Louisville their remarkable work for 
Catholic education in the United States. I am happy 
to record that the American Brothers celebrate 
August 4 annually as “Watermelon Day,” in mem- 
ory of the good lady who was the first to offer 
them hospitality in Louisville. If Heaven is prom- 
ised for even a cup of cold water, what excessive 
joys in our heavenly home must be reserved for the 


donor of an entire watermelon! May they all be 
hers. Amen. I hope that she married a Prince 
Charming, and had a large family, and lived happy 
ever after. 

The Xaverian Brothers had made their first 
foundation in this country. But what is a Xaverian 
Brother? 

A Xaverian Brother is a member of the Congre- 
gation of the Brothers of Saint Francis Xavier. 
The Brothers are lay Religious, living according to 
rules approved by the Church. Their primary pur- 
pose is their personal sanctification through the 
observance of the three vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, and their specific work is the Chris- 
tian education of boys. In pursuance of this work, 
they conduct, besides grade and high schools, com- 
mercial, technical and vocational schools, in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 

Their Founder was Theodore James Ryken, born 
in Elshout, North Brabant, on August 30, 1797. 
Not much is known about his early years, except 
that his parents died when he was very young, and 
that he was brought up by a pious uncle. In his 
young manhood he began to plan a Congregation 
for men who, like himself without a vocation to the 
priesthood, wished to engage in religious work 
among the American Indians. In 1831, he made his 
first visit to the United States. It does not appear 
that his services were accepted by the missionaries 
among the Indians, and after three years of wan- 
dering and consulting, he returned to Europe. 

During his second visit to the United States, in 
1837, he concluded that his original plan had to be 
altered. Young Americans in our growing cities, it 
seemed to him, needed instruction perhaps even 
more than their young brethren on the prairies. 
The holy Bishop Rosati, of St. Louis, who had 
learned to esteem him highly, advised him to found 
a Congregation of teachers for all classes of Amer- 
ican boys. Returning to Europe after a year, Ryken 
took counsel of ecclesiastical leaders in Holland 
and Belgium, and then went to Rome to ask the 
blessing of Gregory XVI. 

Just a century ago, with the permission of the 
Bishop of Bruges, Ryken retired to the novitiate of 
the Redemptorist Fathers at St. Trond, to be 
trained in the Religious life, and to meditate upon 
the rules for the projected Congregation. As one of 
the Brothers writes: “The spirit of the Xaverian 
Brothers . . . is to be traced to the influence of the 
Jesuit confessor and counsellor of M. Ryken, Father 
Van Kerkhoven, who drew up the original rules.” 
These were approved by the Bishop of Bruges, but 
it was not until December 3, 1843, the Feast of 
Saint Francis Xavier, that the Founder and his 
first disciples received the Religious habit. Three 
years later, they took their first vows. 

I need not say that at once difficulties arose on 
all sides, for that is the story of every Religious 
Order and Congregation. But I should like to point 
out that the chief characteristics of the Brothers 
of today were strongly marked in the beginnings of 
their Congregation. To me, at least, these charac- 
teristics are unflagging zeal for the greater glory 
of God, and love of evangelical poverty. 


No Community can have a richer endowment, 
and no Community can long be useful, unless it 
participates in these treasures. Sometimes I wish 
that the Xaverian Brothers could invest a couple 
of million dollars yearly in new schools, but that, 
probably, is the wish of a fool. The Lord is at least 
as much interested in the Brothers as I am, and if 
this money is neccessary He will place it at their 
disposal. The Church began in a stable, and when 
its Founder was put to death as a criminal, there 
did not seem to be much future for it. Christ was 
born poor, and He died poor, but Jesus Christ is of 
yesterday, today and forever. The Religious Con- 
gregation which practises Christ-like poverty is 
truly rich, and its future is secure. 

Nevertheless, when I hear of Catholics giving 
their worldly goods to non-Catholic schools, I am 
like a bear with a sore head. This is the Brothers’ 
centenary year, and their eighty-fifth in this coun- 
try. If they have ever received a gift of note, I have 
never heard of it. I do not believe that the 
Brothers have, either. 

Few of us can give money, but all of us can give 
prayers. There is small hope for a steady supply of 
good Catholic laymen in the United States until we 
can get at least sixty per cent of our children in 
Catholic elementary and secondary schools, instead 
of the forty per cent which a wrecklessly generous 
estimate now gives us. Priests can help by fostering 
vocations to the teaching Brotherhoods, and par- 
ents can help by giving their sons who shows signs 
of a vocation. 

The need for men teachers is sore, for primary 
and secondary education (our own included) is 
over-feminized. To paraphrase a remark once made 
by the late Father Finn, S.J., I am quite willing to 
sign a petition for the canonization of any teaching 
Sister (prudently assuming that she is dead) but I 
am unable to concede that as a teacher of boys, 
above the fifth grade, at any rate, she is usually an 
unqualified success. I admit that she and her flock 
will be blessed for her obedience and her martyr- 
dom, but the good Lord expects us to use all nat- 
ural means at our disposal before we begin to peer 
about for a handy miracle. The growing cub needs 
a man in the classroom, just as he needs the manly 
love and the occasional walloping in the woodshed 
(or its modern equivalent) of a father at home. 

Meanwhile, we can congratulate ourselves that 
the Brothers have twenty-nine schools in the United 
States, and numerous institutions in England, Bel- 
gium, France, Holland and Italy. Fifty years ago, 
there were hardly fifty Xaverian Brothers in the 
United States. Today there are more than five hun- 
dred, doctors of philosophy, masters and bachelors 
of arts and of science, teachers of unusual skill, who 
by training boys in letters and in manly religion, 
make them good Catholics and good citizens. To 
my old friend, Brother Ambrose, a son of Louis- 
ville, now in Rome as General of the Congregation, 
to Brother Edmund, Provincial in the United 
States, and to all the Brothers everywhere, I think 
I may say in the name of the staff and readers of 
AMERICA: “God love and keep you, and speed your 
work in the Catholic school for His greater glory.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt de- 
cided not to permit transfer of American ships to 
Panama registry. ... Sumner Welles, Acting Secre- 
tary of State, announced the United States would 
insist on the right of Americans to use British and 
French Concessions in Tientsin, China, without in- 
terference from the Japanese. The announcement 
followed closely the London-Paris statements dis- 
closing reduction of British-French garrisons in 
China, and will have the effect of protecting the 
Franco-British Tientsin Concessions, diplomatic 
circles believed. . . . Thurman Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney General, listed acts of labor unions which 
would be illegal under the anti-trust laws. “. . . Only 
such boycotts, strikes or coercion by labor unions 
as have no reasonable connection with wages, 
hours, health, safety, speed-up system or the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the right of collective 
bargaining,” will be prosecuted, he revealed. He 
cited as an illustration of the type of illegal activity 
any attempt by labor unions to prevent “the use of 
economical and standardized building material in 
order to compel persons in need of low-cost housing 
to hire unnecessary labor.” Coercion to force the 
hiring of unnecessary labor, to prevent improved 
equipment or more efficient methods, or to main- 
tain illegal and fixed prices were among the several 
examples involving violation of the Sherman Law 
cited by Mr. Arnold. . . . President Roosevelt laid 
the cornerstone of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial Library at his mother’s estate in Hyde Park, 
N. Y. Letters and documents connected with his 
career will be housed in the building and made 
available to the public by July, 1941, he announced. 


WASHINGTON. Mayor Angelo Rossi of San Fran- 
cisco requested President Roosevelt’s aid in a strike 
crisis. In his telegram to the White House, Mr. 
Rossi said: “Once more San Francisco’s waterfront 
is paralyzed by the alien Harry Bridges. . . . San 
Francisco is sick and tired of Bridges. ...” . . .The 
Census Bureau appointed key officials to supervise 
the 1940 census from 105 control points. . . . Fol- 
lowing notes between the State Department and 
the British Embassy, the Embassy announced a 
“navicert” system under which Great Britain will 
certify in United States ports American exports to 
neutral European countries. American shippers 
may obtain a “navicert” from British consulates if 
their shipments contain no contraband. It was 
hoped the system would facilitate the passage of 
American exports through blockade zones. The ar- 
rangement was one between British authorities and 
American exporters, the State Department de- 
clared, adding that it “reserved all rights of the 
United States and its nationals under international 
law” and that the arrangement “is not to be under- 
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stood as endorsing any principle of interference 
with trade of a genuinely neutral character.”. . . 
Assailing Browder because he “seems to feel Sa 
his first allegiance is to another country,” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt warmly praised the sabtien 
dominated American Youth Congress. . . . Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Pierce ‘Butler, the 
Court’s only Catholic, died in Washington, after 
serving on the high bench since 1923. . . . The Board 
of Trade for German-American Commerce, Inc., 
New York, protested to the State Department Great 
Britain’s interference with American trade because 
of the British embargo on German exports. . . . City 
ordinances in Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Worcester, 
Mass., banning distribution of handbills, and an or- 
dinance of Irvington, N. J., concerning distribution 
of religious literature without a permit, violated 
Constitutional rights of free speech and free press, 
the Supreme Court ruled. 


AT HoME. The District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals, in a two-to-one decision, upheld the N.R.L.B.; 
voided an A. F. of L. contract on the ground the 
company in question had used unfair labor prac- 
tices toward the C.I.O.; declared the C.I.O. the sole 
bargaining agency with the company; and ruled 
that the National Labor Relations Board and other 
administrative agencies are not bound by technical 
rules of evidence. . . . The American Hierarchy, 
expressing compassion for the “noble Christian 
people” of Poland, formed a Bishops’ committee 
for Polish relief. . . . Poland “awaits, relying on 
Mary, Help of Christians, the hour of a resurrec- 
tion in harmony with the principles of justice and 
true peace,” the statement of the Hierarchy de- 
clared. ... President Roosevelt appointed one C.I.O. 
and one A. F. of L. delegate to the International 
Labor Office conference in Havana. They will halve 
the one labor vote of the American delegation. .. . 
In a South Bend, Ind., Federal court, four General 
Motors companies were found guilty of conspiring 
to restrict interstate commerce, while seventeen 
G. M. officials were found not guilty of the same 
charge. The Government had brought criminal ac- 
tion under the Sherman Anti-trust Law. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr. and William S. Knudsen were among the 
Officials acquitted. The charge was that the General 
Motors restrained interstate commerce by forcing 
dealers to adopt General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration financing in selling automobiles. .. . Fifty 
instructors of City College of New York protested 
the Harvard University ban on a Browder speech. 
The Yale Civil Liberties Committee invited Brow- 
der, now under Federal indictment on passport 
charges, to speak at Yale. The American Student 
Union at Dartmouth took steps to bring the Com- 
munist leader to Dartmouth for an address. 




















GREAT BRITAIN. Kermit Roosevelt, son of the 
former President, enlisted as a line officer in the 
British army. . . . Remarking that “during the 
last three days upward of ten ships, of which six 
were neutrals, were sunk with serious loss of life 
by German mines,” Prime Minister Chamberlain 
announced that in reprisal the British and French 
would henceforth seize “exports of German origin 
or ownership.” Destruction of Germany’s overseas 
trade, now carried in vessels of neutrals, is the 
object of the reprisal. . . . Sir John Simon, 
Chancelor of the Exchequer, told the House of 
Commons that the “abundant supplies’ made pos- 
sible by the United States Neutrality Law strength- 
ened the Allied position. . . . Speaking in London, 
the Polish Premier, General Wladislas Sikorski, 
beheld a free Poland existing “only in a united 
Europe.” Units of the Polish Navy are cooperat- 
ing with the British fleet, Polish regiments are 
being prepared for the Western Front, Sir John 
Simon stated. . . . The Polish Premier declared 
Poland did not differentiate between the German 
and the Russian invasion. In a speech to the House 
of Lords on October 26 Foreign Secretary Lord 
Halifax had excused the Bolshevik seizure of Polish 


territory. . . . Three bombs rocked the center of 
London. Members of the Irish Republican Army 
were blamed. .. . At a meeting in London of the 


Allied Supreme War Council, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain and French Premier Daladier issued a joint 
statement announcing the creation of the Allied 
Supreme Economic Council. . . . Under the new 
agreement, French and British merchant ships are 
placed under a single London command, the Allies 
will pool their purchasing in neutral countries, and 
will “provide for equal distribution between them 
of any limitations should circumstances render nec- 
essary a reduction of imports.” The resources of 
the two nations will be put to the best use “in com- 
mon interests.” 


GERMANY. Great Britain’s decision to seize Ger- 
man exports was characterized as “piracy” and 
“open robbery of neutral ships,” by the Reich... . 
During September and October, Germany seized 
127 ships in the North and Baltic Seas, brought 
them into German harbors for search. . .. Germany 
will fight until British supremacy has been de- 
stroyed, a Reich spokesman declared. . . . Fritz 
Thyssen, industrialist who helped finance the Nazis 
in their rise to power, stated that “threatened con- 
sequences” of his opposition to present policies of 
the Hitler Government had forced him to leave Ger- 
many for Switzerland. .. . The eight-hour workday 
was changed to a ten-hour day without additional 
compensation, but with some allowance in taxes. 
. . . The Berlin Government issued a statement 
asserting that George Elser, a German, arrested as 
he attempted to enter Switzerland, placed the dead- 
ly bomb in the Munich beer hall, declared the Brit- 
ish Secret Service working from the Netherlands 
conceived and financed the plot, and that Otto 
Strasser, a Hitler foe now in Paris, had organized 
the crime. German agents, pretending to be anti- 


Hitlerites, won the confidence of the British agents 
in the Hague, the statement declared, adding that 
two British secret service men were captured at the 
Netherlands frontier by German officers. . . . Char- 
acterized as ring-leaders in anti-German demon- 
strations in the Bohemia-Moravia protectorate, 
twelve Czechs, most of them students, were exe- 
cuted by German firing squads. The Czech Univer- 
sity of Prague was ordered closed for three years. 
Thousands of Czechs were arrested. . . . Territory 
claimed by Slovakia and annexed by Poland in 
1920, 1924 and 1938 was ceded to the Slovak Re- 
public by Berlin. It comprises 225 square miles 
with a population of 45,000. 


War. The Brit:sh tanker, Africa Shell, was sunk 
by a German raider between Madagascar and Port- 
uguese East Africa. The crew were permitted to 
land before the sinking. . . . Twenty-two British and 
neutral ships were sunk by mines or torpedoes 
from November 18 to November 23. London 
charged that Germany had loosed floating mines 
in British coastal waters. Many lives were lost... . 
Since the opening of hostilities, 72 British mer- 
chant vessels, 9 French, 10 German and 45 neutral 
ships have been sunk. . . . Great Britain detained 
the American vessel Black Tern, removed 368 bags 
of mail from it; detained the American ship Exeter, 
removed 700 bags of mail. Altogether Britain has 
detained thirty-three American ships, France ten, 
Germany four. 


FOOTNOTES. Property of 149 Commuunist-con- 
trolled organizations was seized in France by the 
Government. Fifty-two Red organizations had pre- 
viously been dissolved. . . . Several acres of French 
soil in Angers, France, became the temporary capi- 
tal of Poland, which was granted full extraterri- 
torial rights. . . . Mohandas K. Gandhi, demanding 
the independence of India, declared the issue a 
moral one, said Britain “is able to regulate garri- 
sons and drain India’s wealth at will.” ... The 
Vatican named Monsignor Alberto Levame, now 
Nuncio to Guatemala, Nuncio to Paraguay and 
Uruguay, marking restoration of Vatican relations 
with Uruguay broken thirty years ago. .. . Artil- 
lery duels and minor skirmishes occurred on the 
Western Front. . . . In Spain, a ten-day funeral 
march of 284 miles escorted the body of José An- 
tonio Primo de Rivera, founder of the Falange 
Espagnol from Alicante, where he was shot by the 
Reds, to the Escorial, shrine of Spanish kings... . 
In Cuba, opponents of Colonel Batista won a ma- 
jority in the Constituent Assembly, which will pre- 
pare a new Constitution. . . . President Aurelio 
Mosquera Narvaez, President of Eucador, died... . 
The Brazilian Republic celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. . . . In China belief among diplomats grew 
that the Administration in Washington intended 
to go as far as public opinion in the United States 
would permit toward protecting British and French 
interests in Tientsin and in other provinces of 
China. 
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RACKETEERS AND REDS 


WE may regret the costly investigations which 
the Government undertakes from time to time, but 
more deeply regrettable are the evils which occa- 
sion them. It now seems probable that Congress 
will be asked at its next session to investigate the 
strike in the Chrysler and Briggs factories. While 
this inquisition might be assigned to some com- 
mittee now functioning, a specially assigned com- 
mittee would not be tempted to whitewash any of 
the guilty parties. 

At the moment, this strike has lasted for fifty 
days, and has the unenviable distinction of con- 
stituting the longest and most costly strike in the 
history of the automobile industry. About 70,000 
employes of the two factories have been thrown 
out of work. Estimating the average daily wage 
at $6.00, the loss to the workers is around $20,- 
000,000. About 50,000 men in allied industries have 
been laid off, and their loss is probably $10,000,000. 
The loss in lack of trade to Chrysler and Briggs is 
about the same. What losses have been sustained 
by the 11,000 Chrysler dealers and their employes, 
by landlords, owners of small shops, and similar 
establishments, has not been calculated. But the 
Detroit Chamber of Congress asserts that this pro- 
longed strike has cut the purchasing power of the 
American people by about $3,000,000 per day. 

Whether these conflicts can be averted by a 
different type of Federal and State mediation, or 
by other means, is a question well worth investigat- 
ing. A strike of this kind is too much like war, 
and in war everybody loses. 

As this labor battle draws to a close (we hope), 
the Department of Justice announces that its 
Grand Jury investigation of building costs is about 
to bog down for want of funds. Juries have been 
at work in Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
St. Louis, and while only the surface has been 
scratched, a frightful amount of collusion and 
racketeering has been disclosed. High rentals, due 
to criminals in the building industries, have long 
been one of the largest items in the family budget. 
If contractors and the unions cannot get rid of the 
racketeer, they ought to be glad to have the Gov- 
ernment take over the job. The public will likewise 
rejoice, for crime in the building trades is one of 
the most active of all the factors in maintaining 
the prevailing economic depression. 

Even more important than this drive on rack- 
eteers is the work of the Dies Committee. The 
Department of Justice should certainly be given 
the funds it needs, but the Dies Committee should 
not be cut off with a dollar. From “an authorita- 
tive source” comes the news that Secretary Ickes 
will soon begin the Administration’s fight against 
the Committee in a radio address, or other public 
statement. If the fight begins on the radio, we trust 
that Chairman Dies will demand equal radio facili- 
ties for his rejoinder. Incidentally, it would be well 
to write your Congressman, asking that the Dies 
Committee be supported next January by a larger 
appropriation. 
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EDITO 











MARY IMMACULATE 


NEXT Friday the whole Catholic world celebrates 

the Feast of Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception. . 
She alone among all the children of men, by pre- 

vision of her Son’s merits, came into being free 

from the stain of original sin. Fitting indeed was 

it that she who had been chosen to be the Mother 

of the sinless One, for our sins hanged upon the a 
bitter tree, should never know sin, but from the 

first moment of her existence increase in grace 

and favor before God. O Mary, conceived without 

sin, Patroness of the United States, speak to your 
Son, and bring peace to all the world. 


PIUS XIl ON INDUS 


IN his recent Encyclical, addressed to the 
American hierarchy, Pius XII lays emphasis 
upon the right of workers to form “associations 
by means of which they may defend their 
rights, and secure the betterment of the goods 
of soul and body, as well as the honest com- 
forts of life.” Here the Pontiff merely reaffirms 
the teaching of his predecessor, Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, and shows once more that the strong- 
est defense of the welfare of the workingman is ‘ 
to be found in the Labor Encyclicals of the 
Popes. No better texts could be studied by 
workers, and by all who champion labor’s right 
to organize. 

In past times, writes the Pope, workers’ as- 
sociations, functioning in harmony with em- 
ployers’ associations, were productive of great 
good. The medieval guild taught the worker his 
obligation in conscience to deal honestly with 
his employer, and it made the employer con- 
scious of his duty to treat the worker with jus- 
tice and charity. Since the guild flourished in an 
age of Faith, its task was comparatively simple; . 
ours, unfortunately, is not an age of Faith. Our 
problems have been made infinitely more com- 
plex by the incorporation into custom, and not 6 
infrequently into law, of some of the worst ex- 
cesses of the capitalistic system. 

But the very evils of this age make it impera- 
tive that all labor unions shall, in the words of 
Pius XII, “take their form from the lofty rules 
of justice and honesty, and, conforming them- 
selves to these norms .. . act in such a manner 
that in the care for the interests of their class, 








ORIALS 











SCHOOL COSTS 


AS the number of children slowly falls, the cost of 
the public schools rapidly rises. In the State of 
New York, attendance fell from 2,014,439 in 1934 
to 1,998,909 in 1937, but expenses rose from $315,- 
188,000 to $375,176,000. The City of New York 
finds its burden so heavy that the Mayor proposes 
to shift some of it to the State. Certainly the 
elementary teachers are not overpaid. Most of 
them are paid too little. School administrators 
should take a hint from Thurman Arnold’s cam- 
paign against corruption in the building trades, 
and cast out the racketeers. 


DUSTRIAL UNIONS 


they violate no one’s rights.” That sentence 
should be made the cornerstone of the struc- 
ture of every labor union. 

The union that is founded on the principles of 
justice and honesty will harbor no racketeer in 
its ranks. It will call no unjustified strike. It 
will not tolerate leaders who teach that no 
strike can be conducted without sabotage and 
illegal force, and that no reform can be won 
except by violence. Contrary to John Brophy’s 
- advice, it will not affiliate men whose political 
doctrines are incompatible with our constitu- 
tional principles, or members of societies which 
attack religion. It will admit that the employer 
has rights which must be respected, and it will 
be faithful to every contract. 

Experience has shown, especially since the 
rise of the C.I.O., the value of the union which 
holds justice and honesty in honor. It contrib- 
utes to the welfare of the employer and of the 
community, and because it wins the confidence 
of the public, it can secure a larger degree of 
protection for the rights of the worker. The 
union which merits public support by its scrupu- 
lous honesty is the only union that can advance 
the cause of organized labor. No other merits 
the support of the worker. 

Leo XIII stated the rule briefly when he 
wrote that rights must be religiously respected, 
wherever they exist. They must be held sacred 
whether they belong to the state, to some huge 
corporation, or to the worker who joins a union 
of his choice, or declines to join. Nothing can be 
gained for organized labor by violence. 


A BROKEN SHIELD 


WHEN Pierce Butler was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court in 1923, we ventured the opinion that 
a better choice could have been made. It seemed to 
us that Mr. Butler’s long connection with railroads 
and other corporations, as legal counsel, would 
tend to make him unduly sensitive to the demands 
of embattled wealth, and perhaps obscure his com- 
prehension of the truth that the right of men to 
live in keeping with their dignity as human beings, 
must take precedence of the right to hold property. 
Mr. Butler’s great learning and his personal in- 
tegrity were, of course, beyond question. 

Time tempered our opinion, and showed that 
some of our misgivings were ill-founded. The deci- 
sions which Mr. Justice Butler wrote, or in which 
he concurred, threw his social and political philoso- 
phy into clear relief. It was his conviction that the 
Court’s duty was to afford protection for individual 
and corporate rights against invasion by the Gov- 
ernment, State or Federal, and to guard States and 
citizens against government centralized at Wash- 
ington. It seems to us that unless this tradition, 
accepted by Mr. Justice Butler, and consistently 
affirmed by him, is maintained, the Supreme Court 
cannot be the shield provided by the Constitution 
against the tendency in every government to ex- 
pand its rightful powers, and to usurp powers de- 
nied it by the people. 

In the application of his principles, the Justice 
was not, however, uniformly happy. His mind was 
perhaps too legalistic, and tended to apply the let- 
ter of the law rigorously, when a larger view, em- 
bracing all the rights in question, would have ex- 
pressed his real opinion. In the Scottsboro case, 
for instance, he upheld the right of the several 
States to decide with finality (subject to the guar- 
antees of the Fourteenth Amendment) in criminal 
actions arising under their jurisdiction. The legal 
forms had been observed by Alabama, it seemed to 
him, and he was unable to see that insistence upon 
forms can be the very means by which substantial 
justice is subverted. In the Hague free-speech case, 
he was at pains to affirm the police powers of the 
State, but was apparently blind to the manner in 
which these undoubted powers were exercised in 
New Jersey. 

In another category was a majority opinion in 
which he concurred. This involved the New York 
minimum-wage law which, the Court held, violated 
the right of women to make a contract; whereas, in 
fact, no one can be said to make a contract when 
he is compelled to take the wage offered, or get off 
the premises. Mr. Justice Butler’s character makes 
it impossible to believe that his purpose was to 
condemn women workers in New York to sweat- 
shop wages. What the Justice had in mind, when 
he so decided, was the defense of individual rights. 

The opinions of the late Justice in the so-called 
“New Deal” cases are still clear in the public mind. 
They were dictated by the principles he had con- 
sistently defended, and, in our judgment, his appli- 
cation of them was usually correct. It cannot be 
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doubted that in a number of recent opinions, Mr. 
Justice Butler dissenting, the Supreme Court has 
carried Federal centralization to an extent un- 
dreamed of even twenty years ago. If the Hamil- 
tonian theory of the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, affirmed a few years ago by the Court, is 
given a wider application, as now seems probable, 
it will become necessary to amend the Constitution 
to make it what it once was: our secure shield 
against an omnipotent bureaucracy at Washington. 
As the bitterness of partisanship is replaced by 
calm consideration, we believe that the late Justice 
will be revealed as a fearless defender of rights 
which must be respected by the Government, if it 
is not to become an autocracy. 

At this time, it is impossible to pass over the 
speculation about the appointment of a successor 
to the late Justice. It is said that the President is 
under an obligation, “established by precedent,” to 
submit the name of a Catholic to the Senate. We do 
not admit that precedent, and if it is urged, it 
should be disregarded. We do not want another 
Black, but we do want (and probably will not get) 
a Justice who does not think that “liberalism” con- 
sists solely in clamping more individual rights in 
irons by a multitude of new laws, and whose vivid 
realization of the restrictions placed by the Consti- 
tution upon all government, will prevent this once 
great Court from becoming a mere bureau to reg- 
ister the fiats of the Executive. Whether he be a 
Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew, is immaterial. 


IT’S OUR MONEY 


NO one wishes to cripple our national defense, but 
we have a right to know where those billions which 
the Administration plans to spend next year, are to 
come from. There is not much sense in doubling 
the guard around a house that has been looted from 
roof to cellar. 

After all, it is our money which these politicians 
so freely spend. The billions we have already sup- 
plied for priming the pump, and for supporting left- 
wingers and other undesirables in various Federal 
projects have about emptied our purses. 

At a press conference last week, Speaker Bank- 
head admitted that the next Congress “would be 
faced with the tough problem of deciding whether 
to raise the $45,000,000,000 debt limit.”” He seemed 
to think that Congress would solve this tough prob- 
lem by an affirmative answer. 

Apparently we are committed to the theory that 
economic prosperity can be restored only by spend- 
ing all the money we have. After that, we will all 
use printing-press money. 

No one in authority has yet said a word about 
economy. No one will as long as we, who must take 
care of the bills, do nothing when Congress enacts 
legislation which compels us to pay more for food, 
clothing and rent. All that Congress cares about is 
the Grand Old Flag and another big appropriation. 
It is just good clean fun for Congress, but for us it 
means that the ending of this economic depression 
is again deferred. 
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THE MOMENT BEYOND PRICE 


WHEN we hear that someone has died, our Cath- 
olic instinct moves us to a “God rest him!” or to 
some other prayer that the soul which has gone 
forth into eternity will speedily find a place of re- 
freshment and rest in the bosom of God. Perhaps 
we knew the departed very well. “He was a good 
man,” we say, and we find consolation in the 
thought that although he had his undeniable faults, 
time was given him for repentance and the Last 
Sacraments. In his last moments, his failing senses 
were anointed with the sacred chrism, and Our 
Divine Lord came to be his Viaticum on the dark 
and lonesome journey which all of us some day 
must begin. We grieve for his passing, but we do 
not grieve for him. We know that even though 
his sins may have been as scarlet, God will receive 
him with a love and mercy that are infinite. In 
that knowledge, we find peace. 

But it may be that we cannot say, “he was a 
good man.” It is a matter of public knowledge that 
once he was a Catholic, and that he turned away 
from the Church years ago. It may also be that 
his life was notorious for evil deeds, that he de- 
frauded the laborer of his just wage, that he heard 
not the cry of the widow and the orphan, that he 
made his associates his accomplices in many of- 
fenses against the law of God and of man. At the 
height of his career, death came to him without 
warning. He had his plans, his projects, just as 
you and I have, and, just as you and I at this mo- 
ment, he felt that he could count upon years in 
which he could work at them. But Death, God’s 
messenger, is not stayed by our petty occupations. 
When God sends him to lay his hand upon us, life 
ends, be we king or peasant, beggar or thief. 

Even in this case, it would be grossly uncharitable 
to conclude that this wretched man is lost. For God 
has mercies of which we know not. We can pray 
for him in our hearts, and for our spiritual profit, 
we can examine our own consciences. The Gospel 
for tomorrow (Saint Luke xxi, 25-33) the first Sun- 
day of the ecclesiastical year, warns us: “Look up, 
and lift up your heads, because your redemption 
is at hand.” The words refer to the day of Our 
Lord’s Second Coming, when the just shall rejoice 
that their salvation is an accomplished fact before 
the whole world. But on that day, shall our salva- 
tion be assured? 

To that question, let us preface another: “Were 
you summoned by death at this moment, would 
your salvation be assured?” It is a solemn ques- 
tion, and it should awaken solemn thoughts. Our 
redemption is always at hand, in the sense that as 
often as we turn to God with contrite hearts that 
beg forgiveness, He will hear us. But shall we al- 
ways have the mind, or the necessary time, to turn 
from sin? The firmest assurance we can have is 
to repent for our sins in this moment of redemp- 
tion, and thereafter, relying on His help, to cleave 
faithfully to Him. 

“Your redemption is at hand.” Let us avail our- 
selves of this moment beyond price, and prepare 
our souls for the coming of our merciful Saviour. 











CORRESPONDENCE 











SAPLINGS STRAIGHTENED 


EpiTor: The discussions on Progressive Education 
beginning July 15 have stressed satisfactorily the 
philosophical errors inherent in the system but 
have neglected, I think, the full psychological im- 
port of an educational technique which allots to 
interest or motivation the dominant rdéle in the 
habit formation which is involved in both learning 
and character building. 

Even a materialistic psychologist who could not 
understand that the disciplined man is the only 
one who is truly free would point out that any 
system of habit formation which depends upon 
interest alone as the motivating factor is bound 
to break down in a new situation in which this 
chief motivating element is eliminated. Unless there 
were adequate accompanying motivating elements 
sufficient to transfer and adjust the individual to 
an interest-lacking situation, a new training process 
would be necessary. 

Not even the most enthusiastic Progressivist 
could contend that life always is interesting or 
the tasks of life even congenial. Nor could anyone 
who has labored assert that monotony and drudg- 
ery do not enter into really pleasant life work. I 
would ask, then, in what manner true Progressive 
method in education prepares for life. Since the 
inherent psychological method of Progressivism 
puts little stress on will training, I am even more 
puzzled regarding its preparatory efficiency for the 
life hereafter. 

Fortunately, the learned clergy and Religious 
who conduct our schools, themselves in their daily 
lives, are so ordered by discipline and duty that 
by a species of spiritual gravity Progressivism will 
sink to its proper place. While it is sinking, I would 
remind them that as a tree is bent so it inclines, 
and that it is the sapling painfully straightened 
that reaches more nearly to the stars. 

Philadelphia, Pa. AGNES A. KAMPER 


PROGRESS 


EpiTtor: In Comment (November 11) you re- 
marked on the “extraordinary progress that has 
marked the life of the Church here during the past 
one hundred and fifty years.” This is surprising to 
me and, I think, to other young Catholics who have 
been repeatedly told that a radical change of atti- 
tude is now needed among Catholics simply be- 
cause the progress of the Church in America has 
not been what it should have been. Our conviction 
rests mainly on these facts: 

(1) It has been estimated that if every Ameri- 
can Catholic had stayed in the Church and reared 
his children in the Church there would be around 
65,000,000 instead of 21,000,000 now. 


(2) The yearly increase in our Catholic popula- 
tion is not what it should be, considering the oppor- 
tunities we have. Last year there were 62,696 con- 
verts, which seem like quite a few until we realize 
that there are over 100,000,000 non-Catholics in 
this country. This is without considering the num- 
ber of apostates. 

(3) Our Catholic educational facilities are insuf- 
ficient. Fifty per cent of our Catholic children must 
receive their grade-school training in public schools 
while eighty per cent of our Catholic youth attend 
public high schools. 

(4) We do not have our proportionate share of 
scholars. This is proved in a national survey of 
Catholic scholarship with which I have personally 
been affiliated the past few years. 

(5) So far we have but one English Catholic 
daily newspaper. 

These deficiencies should not be covered up. To 
do so fosters self-satisfaction among Catholics, a 
thing already too much with us. Rather they should 
be given the widest publicity until we become very 
impressed with their existence. The opportunity 
exists in our bewildered America for a great move- 
ment toward the Church, a movement long past 
due. However, this will not come about without an 
active lay apostolate—which in turn will arise only 
when Catholics become convinced of its necessity. 

Notre Dame, Ind. BURNETT C. BAUER 


FILM CONFESSION 


Epitor: May I take exception to your Review’s 
recent unqualified endorsement of the motion pic- 
ture, Full Confession? In your Comment (Sep- 
tember 23) you say of the conduct of the movie 
priest in safeguarding the seal of Confession: “But 
was there not one point in the picture where the 
priest had used the knowledge acquired (in Con- 
fession) to the detriment of the sinner? Did the 
priest not say after the man’s confession that he 
would not marry him to the girl of his choice, and 
was this decision not influenced by what he had 
learned in the Sacramental secrecy? If so, it would 
be strictly forbidden. But it was not so. For in 
gathering up the threads of the story we found 
that the priest’s refusal to marry the sinner to 
his proposed bride was clearly the result of other 
and extra-confessional influences.” 

Now it seems to me that the priest’s refusal to 
marry the couple was in fact greatly influenced by 
what he had learned in Confession. It will be re- 
membered that prior to the confession the priest 
wholly sanctioned the future marriage, if not with 
word, at least by implication, reminding the pris- 
oner that the girl was worth waiting for, and by 
his conduct during the prison term cooperating in 
the arrangement of visits and so forth. But after 
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the prisoner’s Confession and subsequent release, 
the priest refused to marry him on the grounds 
that prison had not changed him. 

On what did he base his conclusion? Simply on 
the man’s refusal to surrender himself to the 
authorities as a murderer. In all other respects he 
had reformed. He remained guilty (and therefore 
unworthy) in this only—that he would not take 
his deserved punishment and thereby stay the 
execution of an innocent man. And the priest, 
sharing the secret of his guilt through Confession 
only and acting on his knowledge of the man’s 
stubborn attitude thus supplied both by his Con- 
fession and later conversation (which would have 
been unintelligible except for the Confession), re- 
fused to marry him. What are the “other and 
extra-Confessional influences”? Was the priest’s 
action justified? 

Also, if he did not directly introduce the sub- 
ject matter of the Confession in his next conversa- 
tion with the prisoner, did the priest not so maneu- 
ver that the words were put in the man’s mouth 
and he had to speak of it himself? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. W. F. GLEESON, JR. 


HUMBLE RADICAL 


EprTor: Isn’t it about time for some capable theo- 
logian to instruct those who are sending letters to 
AMERICA on the matter of going to war? 

This humble individual, whose letters on that 
subject would not be recognized, dares to think 
that the following points must be proved (not 
stated) before we can justly go to war: 

1. That a certain right of ours is being violated; 

2. That we have exhausted all other means of 
protecting that right short of war; 

3. That war will be an effective means to protect 
our right. 

And, if this is not too radical for certain ears, 
may I humbly suggest that the German Bishops 
have unanimously instructed their portion of the 
Flock of Christ to defend their country. To my 
mind that means that they claim they have a cer- 
tain right to be defended. Before we accuse them 
of being unjust let us offer a few proofs. 


Woodstock, Md. RADICAL 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


EpiTor: I read in AMERICA (October 28): “When 
Louis Greenfield a well-to-do-milliner, did away 
with his seventeen-year-old imbecile son...” 

Might I draw to your attention what is being 
done by the Brothers Hospitaller of Saint John 
of God throughout the world for those creatures? 

Only a very short time ago was opened in Dublin 
an addition to St. Augustin’s Colony for mental 
defectives. This colony was founded some eight 
years ago. 

The Provincial said that they owed Mr. O’Kelly 
(Minister of Finance) heartfelt thanks for his gen- 
erosity in making possible the new extension to the 
colony. “In a country like this (Ireland) there 
never could be any question of euthanasia or tam- 
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pering with the integrity of the bodies of mental 
defectives. No matter how people sought to alter 
the world, they would always have the sick and 
needy with them, and they would have to do some- 
thing for them.” 

That was what was being done by their truly 
Catholic Government, one of the very few in the 
world today. Mr. O’Kelly stated that the country 
was backward as far as institutions of that kind 
were concerned, and they owed a lot to the initia- 
tive of the Brothers of Saint John of God. 

I hope to see our Order do something worthwhile 
in America for the mental defectives. 

Montreal, Can. BROTHER MATHIAS 


DONKEY 

EpiTor: I do not believe that Christmas cards must 
of necessity carry a religious picture. I do believe, 
however, that they should be appropriate and that 
either the scene or the text or both should be a 
beautiful reflection of some aspect or tradition of 
Christmas. 

Not so long ago Harry Lorin Binsse in AMERICA 
wrote that he had found religious cards in the less 
expensive grades, inferior to the others. And if 
cards are to be religious, it seems to me that the 
theme should be the Nativity, not the Immaculate 
Conception, and the legend neither maudlin nor 
sanctimonious. 

And the manufacturer uses no imagination. Now 
a donkey can very quickly be made to suggest 
Christmas, but not the donkey I found. He wore a 
collar of holly and was leering at a fence he was 
jumping, while the inspiring message was: “I get 
a kick out of this!” 


New York, N. Y. Mary E. MCLAUGHLIN 


LIBERATOR 


EpiTor: Noting the petulant but mildly amusing 
attack on Irish Americans in your issue of Novem- 
ber 4, the author of that ill-natured diatribe seems 
profoundly unaware that English Catholics owe the 
larger measure of their civil and religious liberties 
to an Irishman, Daniel O’Connell. 

Without the shedding of a single drop of blood, 
O’Connell wrested from a bitterly hostile and 
bigoted British Parliament the disestablishment of 
the English Church in Ireland, where that Church 
for centuries had fattened on the spoils wrung 
from the unfortunate Irish peasantry in the shape 
of tithes. In winning this reform for the Irish 
people, Catholics and other non-Conformists, he 
also won reform for the Catholics of England. 

The author of said letter suggests that Irish 
Catholics be logical (spare the mark!) and “vent 
their pugnacious spirit against two really deserv- 
ing enemies, Hitler and Stalin.” May a despised 
Irish Catholic suggest that England assiduously 
made love to Stalin, with a view to forming an 
alliance with Russia, until Hitler beat her to it? 
Germany, England and Russia may even yet be- 


come allies. 
Sioux City, Iowa GRACE L. MCCARTY 


LITERATURE 


AND ARTS 











FROM FACT TO FANCY 
RANGE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ALBERT WHELAN 








ONE is literally astounded, while glancing at the 
number and variety of children’s books on display 
this year, that such material excellence has been 
put into their production on the part of writers, 
designers and publishers. Composition, format, 
presentation of fact or story—all are unquestion- 
ably beyond criticism. One should have to search 
far for more artistic illustration from a standpoint 
of design and coloring, except in an instance or two 
where an essay at realism is overdone or where 
grotesqueness would repel rather than attract chil- 
dren. 

Again from a consideration of content the chil- 
dren’s books range over a wide variety of topics. 
They deal with geography, history, biography, ani- 
mal and plant life, fiction and fancy, and there are 
enough hobby and “career” books to whet the ap- 
petite of any boy or girl. In very few of them will 
one find the slightest reason for complaint from 
the viewpoint of right principle. But, by and large, 
the bulk of them leaves one cold. There is some- 
thing essential missing; they fail rather by omis- 
sion than by commission. One searches hungrily 
for even a mere mention of God. In a word, chil- 
dren’s books, under the guidance of the same forces 
that prohibit mention of God’s name in the school- 
room, are becoming increasingly God-less. 

Books hold up to our children, for their admira- 
tion and—we hope—emulation, the lives of our 
founding fathers. Their deeds of valor are recited, 
their patriotic pronouncements eulogized in story 
book and history. But there is left out altogether 
the fact that these heroes of American history 
were God-fearing, God-worshiping men, who real- 
ized fully the all-important place God must play in 
the lives of men, if morality is to be anything more 
than an empty shell. 

We will look in vain for any book that tells our 
American children how Washington in his parting 
fatherly advice (maybe we have outgrown consid- 
ering him the Father of his Country) exhorted us 
insistently in his Farewell Address: “Of all the dis- 
positions and habits, which lead to political pros- 
perity, Religion and Morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. .. . Reason and experience both forbid us to 


expect, that national morality can prevail in the ex- 
clusion of religious principle.” 

Someone has called children’s books “foundation 
literature.” The phrase seems to me very apt, for 
it is upon these books that we hope to build the 
whole structure of the future man or woman, in- 
tellectually, morally, religiously. It is quite obvi- 
ous, then, that if any moral structure is to be built, 
it should begin with love and respect for God, with- 
out Whom morality rests on the unsafe foundation 
of propriety and convention. Nor can religion be 
separated from entertainment, and the books we 
give to children, or which they choose for them- 
selves, are primarily for their pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

By no means is it to be inferred I am here advo- 
cating that “‘pious” books should be offered to chil- 
dren, when they are in search of entertainment and 
diversion. That would defeat its very purpose. 
Books are intended for amusement, enlightenment 
and stimulation of young people’s minds. Children 
should find in them an outlet, even an escape, for 
their youthful zest and energy. But it is a far cry 
from the one extreme to the other, which is our 
current mode at least in the books for younger 
children, wherein the mention of God would seem 
to be taboo. 

It is misrepresenting, to say the least, if not un- 
fair and untruthful, to tell a story of boys and girls 
of other lands, and about their adventures at home 
and at school, their participation in national holi- 
day celebrations, when in many cases these festi- 
vals have a religious origin and significance which 
these foreign children realize and appreciate. 
Would not the telling of the real facts have a reli- 
giously stimulating effect upon our children? 
Should nature-study be divorced entirely from the 
Creator Who produced nature’s marvels to lift our 
minds to Himself? The result would be a God- 
respecting younger generation that would give us 
hope for the future of a country which presently 
boasts of the world’s greatest crime record. We 
cannot divorce morality and entertainment from 
religion. 

(Continued on page 217) 
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FOR A NOVICE 


I have prayed for you, prayed that your path may be 
Never content, that you may never rest 

Where languid shadows fall, 

Missing the sweet compulsion of His breast. 


I have prayed always that thirst be your guest, 
And hunger be the board whereat you dine, 

That you may find Him all, 

Who would Himself be both your Bread and Wine. 


I pray the white stars ever may not shine 

Through the long night that you must tread alone, 

Fearful you might not see 

The luminous Feet that walk beside your own. 
Sister Mary EDWARDINE 


FRANCISCAN 


I reach out arms of love to you, shadowy, immemorial 
mountains, 

And to you, transient clouds drawing white dreams 
across the sky— 

And to you, tiny golden chipmunk, 

Peering up from the pine-brush suddenly with quizzical 
eye! 

KATHERINE BREGY 


CHRIST IN THE LOOP 


From Wells to Wabash, from Lake to Van Buren the 
squared circle: 

Taxis honk and jostle down the canyons, 

Iron grinds in whining metallic grooves, 

Humanity surges, is held for an instant by a red warn- 
ing, piles up, 

Then at the green beckoning breaks across the inter- 
section in liquid pattern. 

Overhead with dull, inert clatter rattles the Elevated 
with noise-sick cargo 

And up and down, in storied honeycombs of steel look- 
ing across a curve of blue-white water, 

Teletype, ticker and telegraph letter-forth electric- 
nerved messages. 

Here is the oasis without grass, the barren crossroads 
of the world. 

Here in the squared circle I hunt for grass. 

I pluck at the coats of businessmen and ask for a well 
of water; and they stammer, laugh and hustle on. 

A taste of vinegar lingers in their words: 

“You'll find grass in Winnetka,” says one, “but I don’t 
know about the water.” 

Around me and all about, they hurry, strange breed of 
wolf and lamb, 

And I have glimpses of my ewe, long strayed, defiled 
by wolves. 

Thin-smiling, teeming, this progeny: nose pointed; cloven 
clawed feet; eyes guileful, soft; mean mouth; sleek 
fur. 


Arid these pastures: sheep cannot drink or graze. 

Strike water from the asphalt?—let grass undermine to 
topple the tall honeyless honeycombs? 

Seeking my sheep I have come to this desert 

Where grows not sage, nor cactus, nor stunted shrub; 

Where the sky, raining, sees its benediction vanish be- 
neath the stone; 

Where lives only the lean wolf licking its drool, ravag- 
ing the strayed sheep, eating its flesh. 

All day my cross is the twin agony of dejection and hope; 

And I move slowly with burning feet, dry tongue, 
vertigo, 

Amidst the seething numbers, breathing dusty air. 

At last when the sun no longer falls along the east- 
west canyons 

A wandering evening breath hinting grass and water 
slips north along Wabash 

And I know my flock beyond the squared circle await me. 

Again tomorrow I shall tramp this desert 

One foot bare for hope, one shod against dejection; 

Tonight my feet will be soothed in oil and water 

And my Father will send me dreams but no sleep. 

Louis HASLEY 


SPIES 


You Who made the seas and skies, 
Do You know that You made spies— 
Spies who, since the world began, 
Scheme to show Your love for Man? 


You Who fashioned fins and wings, 
Swift and silver flying things, 

Do You know that they betray 
That You passed along the way? 


Do You know that I’m a spy 
Shadowing the earth and sky— 
(Beauty Ancient ever New!) 
For one hungry glimpse of You? 
Sister M. PHILIP 


SONG 


Although the distance to the stars is far, 

They do not hang beyond my reach tonight. 

Although they gleam like laughter frozen bright 

Against the dark, I cannot feel they are 

More happy than am I. And if they sing, 

Their heaven-made Te Deums do not rise 

More joyously than mine beyond the skies 

To God. It seems to me that everything 

I want lies quite within my daring reach, 

No goal too far, no dream too great to build. 

So I, who thought my song forever stilled, 

Until I learned it took your love to teach 

My lonely heart new hopes to light the way, 

Can sing again. My world is glad today! 
THERESA K. HAMBACH 
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But, as we used to hear over the radio, “here we are.” 
And where to begin and where to end, with the wide 
assortment of choice suggestions stacked before me, is 
puzzling, if not bewildering. Yet what immediately 
strikes the eye are the picture books for young children. 
And no wonder, when one considers the attractive appeal 
of these books. There is little doubt that one book which 
stands out is The Ageless Story (Dodd, Mead). Lauren 
Ford, the artist-author, conceived the idea of presenting 
the story of the birth and early youth of Our Lord with 
a modern setting, New England to be exact. Let artists 
quarrel with Miss Ford on the propriety of departing 
from historical accuracy in her design. No one will 
question the beauty of the illustrations, nor the charm- 
ing manner in which the age-old story is told. Then too, 
she has added a number of the Church’s beautiful anti- 
phons with the Gregorian chant music included. Add all 
this together and you have one of the really beautiful 
books of the year. 

There is another book that parents will receive as a 
very welcome addition to their children’s library. It is A 
Life of Christ for Children (Sheed and Ward), by Mari- 
gold Hunt. There was a real need for Miss Hunt’s excel- 
lent work. In clear, unemotional style, the book recounts 
the Saviour’s life from the events immediately preceed- 
ing His birth to the foundation of His kingdom on earth, 
His Church. Put this book on your “must” list. 

First come the stories about animals. Possibly, be- 
cause the donkey had a place of honor at the cave of 
Bethlehem, we should tell of Zeke and Zack, two rather 
stubborn baby mules. Inez Hogan, who will be remem- 
bered as the creator of the now famous Nicodemus, 
gives us Mule Twins (Dutton) in a story that is so clev- 
erly done that kindergarten tots will return to it over 
and over again. Bomba, written and illustrated by James 
Bodrero and published by Random House, will make a 
fine gift to any youngster between five and seven. In 
fact, the whole family will chuckle over the adventures 
of this little donkey. Imagine, if you can, a circus ele- 
phant who looked sad because he always appeared in the 
parade in the next to last place. Remus (Harpers), by 
Oliver Claxton, wanted to be at the very end so that he 
could carry on his tail the red stop lantern. And he 
achieved his ambition, but how he reached his coveted 
position is the amusing tail of the story. 

Cute little kittens, especially ginger-colored ones, are 
always sticking their curious noses into trouble, and 
that is what brought about Joey’s voyage around the 
world in Alan Villiers’ Joey Goes to Sea (Scribners). 
Mike is back with us again in a new text and new pho- 
tographs by Creighton Peet in Mike the Cat (Holt). 
There is plenty of fun in store for young cat lovers 
when Mike assumes the réle of a man-eating tiger. Walt 
Disney’s animated movie stories of Donald Duck will 
make children want to have The Ugly Duckling (Lippin- 
cott) for the inimitable antics of many a grown-up’s 
favorite movie star. 

But dogs, puppies as well as big ones, seem to be the 
children’s favorite pets. Naturally, there are lots of 
good stories about them. Imagine calling a puppy Spin- 
ach, but that is what Margaret and Mary Baker named 
their dog hero in The Puppy Called Spinach (Dodd, 
Mead). And rightly so, for some young folks find their 
spinach rather disagreeable, which was just the kind of 
disposition this Spinach had until he mended his ways. 
Now, a nice disposition readily makes a host of friends 
from the start as we learn from Friendly Little Jona- 
than (Dodd, Mead), by Dorothy and Marguerite Bryan, 
in an amusing picture story about a Sealyham puppy. 
But a Cinderella dog, who took home a silver cup instead 
of a glass slipper, is Esther Watson Reno’s contribu- 
tion to this year’s child literature in The Pup Called 
Cinderella (Bobbs-Merrill). 

And there are stories of big dogs, too, such as Barney 
of the North (Harcourt, Brace), a tale of the North 
woods by two writers who are now celebrated for their 
excellent animal paintings, Margaret S. Johnson and 
Helen Lossing Johnson. Fire! The Mascot (Scribners), 
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by Paul Brown, tells of a Dalmatian who was mascot of 
a fire-engine company. This book is really instructive as 
well as entertaining, for it gives some useful informa- 
tion about fire prevention. And we must not omit to call 
attention to Pedro, Nina and Perrito (Harpers), by Lily 
Duplaix, a story of two lovely Mexican children and 
their little dog. The important thing in these children’s 
lives was the feast of Saint Francis, which they cele- 
brated most fittingly. The beautiful illustrations show- 
ing them at Mass, in the Procession, and others equally 
attractive, is a distinct feature in this lovely story. To 
conclude with books about animals, we recommend 
Animals of American History (Stokes), a picture book 
in black and white drawings of over fifty wild animals 
on the plains and in the forests of North America. 

Inez Hogan this year adds another to her Nicodemus 
series in Nicodemus and the Gang (Dutton), and young- 
sters who are Miss Hogan fans can easily imagine who 
the “gang” is—Little Sister, Clara Belle, Rastus, and 
the rest, with the same profuse color illustration that 
characterized the previous books. Lucio and His Nuong 
(Holt), written and illustrated by Lucy Herndon Crock- 
ett, a story of the Philippines, is so thoroughly attractive 
with its vivid colors as to capture the fancy of any child. 

Before we pass on from the picture-book age to stories 
for somewhat older boys and girls, there are a few 
books that I should like to mention because of their 
instructive value. There is Abraham Lincoln (Doubleday, 
Doran), an illustrated biography of the great President 
by Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire, which will help to 
impress upon young minds the principal events of his 
life. Dorothy Gordon’s Treasure Bag of Game Songs 
(Dutton) will prove useful to parents and playground 
directors in keeping young people interested with musi- 
cal games. Fair Play (Stokes) is really a treatise on 
government, mostly in words of one syllable by the now 
famous creator of Ferdinand the Bull, Munro Leaf. It 
seems intended for children, but it is likewise recom- 
mended to Congressmen, Federal officials, and even Cabi- 
net members, who might learn much from it. There is a 
touch of Rousseau on page 80, but children will not 
notice it, and Congressmen are too far gone to be hurt 
by it. 

One of the most complete books of its kind is The 
Boy’s Book of Insects (Dutton), in which Edwin Way 
Teale introduces boys to the insect world in a most 
illuminating and interesting way; and for boys with a 
photography bent, Mr. Teale’s The Boy’s Book of Pho- 
tography (Dutton) will open the eyes of- young camera 
fiends to untold possibilities of getting the utmost fun 
out of their hobby. Finally, A Picture Dictionary for 
Children (Grosset and Dunlap) fills a long felt need in 
child education. The authors, Garnette Walters and S. A. 
Courtis, give some 4,800 words and their variants with 
suitable illustration that visualizes words and meaning. 

Verse is scattered generously throughout the books of 
this year, so that no lack of the finer expression is 
wanting. Few books specifically devoted to children’s 
poetry have appeared. But what we have is of the very 
highest order. The Ark and the Alphabet (Macmillan) is 
a series of animal poems, one for each letter of the 
alphabet, with a few others thrown in for good measure, 
by Father Leonard Feeney and Nathalia Crane. Here is 
real poetry, by two great poets, which grown-ups will 
enjoy equally as well as children. T. S. Eliot has pub- 
lished in Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats (Harcourt, 
Brace) a collection of poems about cats that are excel- 
lent. Finally, the Queen’s Work gives us the poems of 
Mary Eloise Moellworth under the title Mother Read Us 
a Poem, which are a fine collection of religious verse 
dealing with incidents in the life of Our Lord and of 
Our Lady. 

But we must hasten on to the story books for children 
in the grades. There are hundreds of them, and that 
forces us to make a selection, though we have no doubt 
that there are plenty of other good stories as well. To 
make a start, it was careless of Cinderella’s Fairy God- 
mother, when she changed the coach back into a pump- 
kin, to forget all about the coachman, who really was a 





little mouse. So Katharine Gibson tells all about the 
curtous happenings of the little mouse-man in Cinders 
(Longmans). A delightful Irish story, with many a 
chuckle for young folks, is The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey 
Kicks Up His Heels (Dutton), hy Patricia Lynch whose 
King of the Tinkers was so popular last year; and Rich- 
ard W. Hatch supplies a round of laughs when he tells 
of the adventures of three intrepid explorers of The 
Curious Lobster’s Island (Dodd, Mead). Bob Barton’s 
stories about the circus have been immensely popular, 
and Old Covered Wagon Show Days (Dutton) will not 
prove a disappointment. Land from the Sea (Longmans), 
by Edna Potter, is a quiet homely setting of canal and 
farm life in Holland; but for an exciting book without 
Indians and gun fights, Little Mossback Amelia (Dut- 
ton), by Frances Margaret Fox, tells of the everyday 
life of a typical pioneer family. There are five perfectly 
delightful stories based on the feast of Christmas in a 
book by Joan Windham, entitled The New Carol (Sheed 
and Ward), with cute colored illustrations. 

Adventures of the Little Wooden Horse (Lippincott) 
reminds me of Hans Andersen’s little Toy Soldier, which 
in turn reminds me to remind my readers that the same 
Hans Andersen tales are as charming today as ever. 
Still, Ursula Morey William tells a delightful story of 
the Little Wooden Horse, who even condescended to 
draw a king’s coach to earn money for his master. Apple 
pie and pleasant dreams do not mix, as Peter Percival 
Jones discovered to his relief, when he awoke after the 
terrifying experiences that he had dreamed of as a cap- 
tive of pirates and Indians in Peter Was a Pirate (Dut- 
ton), by Katherine Morse. It is too bad that Burr Durfee 
and Helen and John McMorris had to spoil a perfectly 
splendid book by omitting the religious life of their little 
characters in Mateo and Lolita (Houghton Mifflin). 
Otherwise the book presents a clear picture of juvenile 
life below the Rio Grande. 

Round the Mulberry Hill (Longmans), by Alison 
Baigrie Alessios, will serve the double purpose of enter- 
taining reading and of suggestions to children, away 
from the bustle of city life, how to amuse themselves 
out-of-doors in winter and summer. We might suggest 
consideration of The King’s Stilts (Random House), by 
Dr. Seuss; and for first graders Erlin Hogan’s The Four 
Funny Men (Dutton), and Dody and Cap-Tin Jinks 
(Doubleday, Doran), by Helen Ferris. There is a rollick- 
ing funny story, and well told, in All Over Town (Mac- 
millan), by Carol Ryrie Brink, which recounts how the 
minister’s two boys and the girl next door form the 
B.B.P.C.A. (you will have to read it to find out what the 
code is) to bring the backsliders into church. This book 
has loads of surprises in store for the reader. No matter 
how small and insignificant one is, there is always some 
useful thing one can do eventually, as Shine (Dutton), 
by Maria Von Vrooman, found out. And last on this list, 
but not the least, Elisabeth B. Hamilton and Harcourt, 
Brace and Company are to be congratulated on their 
presentation of Reginald Birch—His Book, a sort of 
anthology of stories and poems illustrated by this cele- 
brated artist. 

A place of distinction, however, must go to The Great 
Story. It is an illustrated life of Christ. The text is the 
exact wording taken from the Four Gospels according 
to the Douay Version, and the illustrations are some 
fifteen reproductions, in full color, of masterpieces by 
such artists as Raphael, Da Vinci, Ghirlandaio, and the 
honor of publication goes to Harcourt, Brace. 

The art of telling fairy tales has not passed, as we 
shall realize after we have reluctantly turned the last 
page of Seumas McManus’ The Well O’ the World’s End 
(Macmillan). Here is Irish folk lore at its best, and I 
pause to give a friendly tip to parents. Read this book 
yourself and recount the stories verbally to the children, 
and you will find how instantly popular you have become 
as a story teller. Then there is The Stuck-Up Prince 
(Dutton), by Loris Corcos, which is the story of a little 
fairy who brought the wrong gift to Prince Arlo’s chris- 
tening. How she corrected her mistake forms the plot 
of this nicely illustrated book. 
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And now we must set the stage for adventure. The 
first scene in the drama is Isabella’s court with young 
Columbus pleading for his proposed expedition of dis- 
covery. In Columbus Sails (Coward-McCann), by C. 
Walter Hodges, young readers will find a stimulating 
tale, enlivened by flashes of humor and vivified by the 
deep Faith of the courageous man who brought civiliza- 
tion and Christianity to American shores. Washington 
and the Lafayettes (Longmans), by Frank and Cortelle 
Hutchins, also deals with American history and biogra- 
phy and might be called the second scene in the drama. 
It is an account of the escape of George Washington 
Lafayette, son of the famous General, to America in 
order to find refuge under the patronage of his name- 
sake, George Washington. For a third episode, there is 
Helen A. Monsell’s really good biography, Tom Jeffer- 
son: A Boy in Colonial Days (Bobbs-Merrill). There is 
need today of saturating our children’s minds with right 
notions of our national heroes and of the things they 
fought for. White Buffalo (Longmans) takes us into the 
scene of the Northwest explorations incident upon the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, and thus the author, Lyla 
Hoffine, helps to add another scene to our young Ameri- 
cana. Draw the final curtain with The Vale Family 
(Macmillan), in which Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell 
present Washington during Grover Cleveland’s presi- 
dency. Girls will love this book, with its description of 
dainty muslins and starched pinafores and big round 
combs that held the hair straight back off one’s fore- 
head. 

In the land of artists Franz Schubert and His Merry 
Friends (Dutton), by Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher, 
will be an immediate favorite with young music lovers. 
Episodes of the composer’s life are gracefully inter- 
spersed with many favored compositions, making the 
book a valuable contribution to musical biography. Cur- 
tain Calls for Joseph Haydn and Sebastian Bach (Dut- 
ton) is by the same two authors and presents a series of 
dramatic scenes selected from the lives of these great 
composers. The book is further enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of the complete score of Toy Symphony, which may 
serve as inspiration for young people to act the scenes 
for home dramatics. And a third laurel goes to the same 
Sybil Deucher and Opal Wheeler for their Millet Tilled 
the Soil (Dutton), a beautiful life-story of Francois Mil- 
let, who painted “The Angelus” and many other famous 
paintings, the subject of which are workers in the fields. 

Stirring deeds of adventure in mystery, fiction and 
fact stand stacked before us and clamor for the atten- 
tion they rightfully deserve. It is not because we have 
ignored them that they have been consigned to the last 
place. But like Remus who wanted to carry the red lan- 
tern as the tail-light in the circus parade, we have re- 
served the older children’s books for the last as the 
place of distinction. Put a star after Mary Stuart, Young 
Queen of Scots (Dodd, Mead), by Mildred Criss, which 
presents a full and authentic account of the early life 
of the lovely “Rose of Scotland” up to the time of her 
departure from France to return a young widow to her 
native Scotland. Girls and boys will infallibly like this 
story. Instant success has also greeted O’Donel of Des- 
tiny (Oxford), an historical novel of Ireland, for boys 
and girls in the advanced grades and even older children 
of high-school age, that captures the spirit of the period 
about which it treats as the young hero, Hugh O’Donel, 
captures your heart. It is bound to be popular, as the 
author, Mary Kiely, is Editorial Secretary of the Pro 
Parvulis Book Club, and she ought to know what young 
people want in literature. 

Stephen W. Meader will be remembered for his story, 
Bat, and here he repeats his previous success with an- 
other, if not better. Boy with a Pack (Harcourt, Brace) 
recites the thrilling adventures of seventeen-year-old Bill 
Crawford’s trek from New Hampshire to Ohio in the 
1830’s westward migration. Successful as was the movie 
of Ferdinand de Lessep’s fight to build the Suez Canal, 
On to Suez! (Dodd, Mead), by Father Francis E. Benz, 
gives a more thrilling recital, authentic in historical de 
tail, of this absorbing drama in the march of human 








progress that will electrify boys in their ’teens. Humor, 
pathos, drama and courteous hospitality aptly charac- 
terize Elizabeth H. Atkins’ Little Wolf’s Brother (Stokes) 
in a story of a white boy who is lost in the California 
woods and is reared by Indians. The Mission scenes are 
authentically presented and there are loads of humorous 
incidents about the good Padre, Father Ignacio. On the 
other hand, girls of high-school age will like this mys- 
tery story, The Phantom of the Forest (Lippincott), by 
Ann Hark; and for adventure in the old West Rhoda 
Nelson has given us Wagon Train West (Crowell) with 
Nicky for heroine, who rides and shoots with the best. 

True hero stories are never wearisome. That inde- 
scribable something that fact has over fiction gives zest 
because it rings true. Marie Fischer’s story of Father 
Theophane Venard, in Grey Dawns and Red (Sheed and 
Ward), has that very quality, which gives a certain sub- 
stance to this excellent biography. More on the fictional 
style is The Prince Who Gave His Gold Away (Herder), 
by Sister M. Fides Glass, which is a story of the conver- 
sion and priesthood-life of Prince Gallitzin, who forsook 
all worldly prospect at the Court of Russia to follow his 
vocation. At the mention of the name Pontiac, most boys 
today think of General Motors’ brand of automobile, 
but once upon a time Big Chief Pontiac led his braves 
against the English because of encroachment upon In- 
dian territory. This historical fact is the background for 
Black Rain (Longmans), by Merritt Parmelee Allen. 
The hero of the story is an English boy who encounters 
some breath-taking adventures in this struggle between 
the whites and Indians. The rip-roaring gold-rush days 
of San Francisco are the stage-setting of Ada Claire 
Darby’s Yonder the Golden Gate (Stokes), which has 
merit for the accuracy of its historical fact. 

Mystery in the South Sea Islands usually intrigues 
boys of high-school age, and there is plenty in Lost 
Lagoon (Doubleday, Doran), by Armstrong Sperry. Judd 
Anders did not particularly fancy the idea of leaving 
his Tahiti plantation to go to college in California, but 
his father’s wish was his command. However, he did not 
foresee what adventure was in store for him when he 
boarded that mysterious ship. And changing the scene 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, the Spanish Main and 
“pieces of eight” give us an inkling of what The Gull- 
Flight Sails Again (Longmans), written by Sydney 
Corbett, is all about, but it does not tell all the thrill of 
action this story has in store. Another rip-roaring story 
of the West, as it was seventy-five years ago, is Stage- 
coach Trail (Crowell), by Ralph E. Johnston, with In- 
dians and buffaloes roaming the plains and young Dan 
Curtis saving the day under very trying circumstances. 
In a kind of cinemagraphic picture, written in half-fic- 
tion, half-historic vein by Nora Benjamin, Fathom Five 
(Random House) tells the history of Bermuda from the 
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days of sailing boats to the Bermuda Clipper, with 
plenty of pirates, blockade runners and other notables. 

On a gentler vein is Pagoda Anchorage (Dodd, Mead), 
a story of China. Mary Brewster Hollister ought to 


know China; she was born there, though she is an 
American. But she also knows how to tell a delightful 
story that girls from ten to fourteen will just dote on. 
But I should like to recommend, also, Chum (Bruce), 
which girls who go to boarding schools or who ambition 
going to them, will enjoy to the very end. Do not fail to 
become acquainted with Eleanor Lockwood’s heroine, 
Judith Anne. 
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THEATRE 





THUNDER ROCK. New York’s Group Theatre, which 
has long since won its spurs and some brilliant jewels 
to wear with them, made its initial bow this season 
with an interesting but uneven offering. The new play, 
produced at the Mansfield Theatre, was Thunder Rock, 
by Robert Ardray, author of the much-discussed Casey 
Jones. Ardray, like Mr. William Saroyan, is one of our 
most promising young playwrights. Another point of 
resemblance between the two authors is that thus far 
both have promised us more than they have given. In 
my opinion, however, the failure of Thunder Rock was 
due to other causes than the merits of the play. 

Young Mr. Ardray, like young Mr. Saroyan, has a 
vivid interest in his fellow men, a burning sympathy 
for underdogs among them, a good understanding of 
their problems and, unfortunately, an uneven crafts- 
manship in putting these assets into a play. Both men 
show us moments of amazing insight and moments of 
great beauty, together with lapses in understanding and 
technique which seem incredible when contrasted with 
their big moments. 

In Saroyan’s new play The Time of Your Life, Eddie 
Dowling, in the leading réle, gives author and audiences 
an inspired performance. But Luther Adler, who has 
given us inspired performances in several other plays, 
and will do it again, was miscast or misdirected in the 
new one. As Charleston, he played the part of a bril- 
liant young newspaper man. He was disillusioned. He 
had gone stale. He had retreated to a lighthouse in a 
lonely part of Lake Michigan, and had found compan- 
ionship in half a dozen ghost passengers lost in a ship- 
wreck of ninety years before. At first they existed only 
in his memory of their experience. Then his imagination 
took them in hand. Eventually it brought them back 
to an existence with him in the lighthouse. 

Any actor would be taxed by such a réle. Any audience 
would be taxed to understand it. It was either beyond 
Mr. Adler, or his director persuaded him into the wrong 
interpretation. Certainly the director slowed down the 
movement of the play to a tempo that was often nerve- 
racking. He gave us a dragging performance, executed 
by a company which was capable of realizing every pos- 
sibility of the play if its members had been allowed to 
do so. As it was, a futile young man carried on much 
futile conversation with futile ghosts on an over-dark- 
ened stage, and a play which could have had much ap- 
peal became as futile as the cast. 

It was all rather tragic, for the play had its big mo- 
ments just as Casey Jones had. Properly realized, they 
could have pulled it to victory, as Eddie Dowling’s act- 
ing seems to be doing for Saroyan’s new play, The Time 
of Your Life. But perhaps Mr. Ardray and his director 
can learn only by the bitter experience of failure. In- 
cidentally, Mordecai Govelik’s setting for Thunder Rock 
was one of the most perfect that could be devised. 


WASHINGTON—ALL CHANGE. Helen Howe is one 
of our best monologists. She has imagination, charm, 
humor and understanding of the minds and hearts of hu- 
man beings. Her week at the Labor Stage in Washing- 
ton—All Change should have been an unqualified suc- 
cess, but the night I heard Miss Howe there was not the 
completely understanding response to her art there 
should have been. To give an entire play in monolog, 
to impersonate eleven sharply contrasting individual 
types, and to people the stage with other characters 
who are neither seen nor heard, calls for some doing. 
It also calls for highly intelligent audiences, with vivid 
imaginations. Many in Miss Howe’s audience saw as 
well as heard these imaginary characters. Others did 
not. The fault was not Miss Howe's. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


WE ARE NOT ALONE. James Hilton is far removed 
from Chipsian mellowness in this finely wrought drama 
which draws a pertinent conclusion on war from per- 
sonal tragedy. It is a long, sustained assault on the 
emotions which carries its own antidote in a brilliant 
ending that, although superficially gloomy, breathes a 
spiritual peace. Edmund Goulding has invested the sim- 
ple action with such commonplace humanity as to make 
the heavy incidents painfully real, and Paul Muni is 
life-size as the English physician harried by a shrewish 
wife. Their son is desperately unhappy until an Austrian 
girl, whom the doctor has befriended, becomes his gov- 
erness, giving him the sympathetic understanding his 
mother lacks. But gossip forces the girl out and she 
and the doctor are accused of murder when an ironic 
accident kills his wife. The significance of the title is 
brought out sharply as the doctor makes their unjust 
conviction a type of the unjustifiable slaughter raging 
on the battlefields of the World War. Muni’s performance 
is powerful in its naturalness and personal conviction, 
and Jane Bryan’s characterization of the unfortunate 
governess is marked by insight and restraint. Flora Rob- 
son plays the unsympathetic réle of the wife with bit- 
ter effectiveness. This is only obliquely a war story, 
avoiding the usual battle sequences entirely, but strik- 
ing out against war in the spirit of humanitarian paci- 
fism. As a mordant drama of ideas, with contemporary 
overtones, this is enthusiastically recommended to 
adults. (Warner) 


ANOTHER THIN MAN. The first film in this series set 
a standard for polite detective melodrama which no 
imitator has reached, and this second sequel is no ex- 
ception. It lacks the spontaneity of the original, and, 
while it adheres to the formula of homicide and humor, 
its flippancies are reminiscent and its suavity slightly 
strained. When Nick Charles and his wife weekend with 
her financial administrator, they step into a fresh 
mystery. Their unethical host is murdered after two 
warnings from the dream world, and the urbane Nick 
sets about clearing up this and two subsequent killings 
with a maximum of sophisticated fooling. W. S. Van 
Dyke has even stepped up the mortality rate over the 
two previous instalments in an effort to keep things 
humming, and William Powell and Myrna Loy, assisted 
by the dog Asta and a junior addition to the cast, play 
almost throughout in a comic vein. This is amusing 
enough to satisfy adults in search of relaxation rather 
than stimulation. (MGM) 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. George Eliot comes to the 
screen in an unfortunate choice, and the feebleness of 
the original novel is not redeemed by any imagination 
or force in the film translation. The slight autobiographi- 
cal element which is the chief interest of the book is 
lost as Geraldine Fitzgerald’s Maggie Tulliver degen- 
erates into a stock character, and the family quarrel 
between the Tullivers and the Wakems is developed by 
routine strokes, the general effect being that of provin- 
cial melodrama. Frank Lawton lends occasional warmth 
to the piece, but Tim Whelan’s direction suggests too 
much reverence for a dated classic. (Standard) 


FLYING DEUCES. Laurel and Hardy go through their 
usual demonstration of the fact that “the fat man know- 
eth not what the lean man thinketh” in this average 
farce. Joining the Foreign Legion to forget a Paris ro- 
mance, Hardy is killed in a runaway aeroplane and is 
reincarnated as a horse, which is a nice retribution for 
all the extravagant horseplay making up the film. It 
may amuse the younger members of the audience. (RKO) 
THomas J. FrrzMmorris 
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EVENTS 


HEROISM erupted on a national scale. . When the 
Lexington, Ky., College of Music was burning, a girl 
student rushed back into the blazing building, rescued 
two tickets to the Kentucky-Tennessee football game, 
which would have perished but for her fearless act... . 
In New Jersey, a seventeen-year-old youth saved five 
children from a flaming home. Later, from a nearby 
reformatory, he admitted setting fire to the house so 
that his heroic qualities might be revealed to one of 
the daughters whom he rescued. . . . In San Diego, Calif., 
a football official appeared on the gridiron wearing a 
full dress suit, officiated throughout the game adorned 
in tails. .. . Civil War veterans attending a Union army 
meeting volunteered to go to war again “if Uncle Sam 
needs us.” ... A friendlier feeling appeared to be en- 
veloping the class struggle between the criminal and 
law-enforcing classes. In Los Angeles, a young burglar 
wormed his way through a small hole into a store but 
could not worm his way out. He telephoned police for 
help. . . . The discouragements which dog scientists were 
illustrated in Oklahoma, where a cow ate up the fruit 
of a year’s research by a botany professor. . . . The 
powerful lure of literacy was glimpsed. In the Midwest 
a seventy-year-old woman hitch-hikes her way sixteen 
miles every day to high school urged on by thirst for a 
diploma. . . . Invitations were sent out. . . . In the South- 
west a sheriff invited fourteen former inmates with un- 
expired terms to return to a prison in view of the fact 
that it was now being heated. Although the invitations 
were not marked R.S.V.P., all fourteen complied. ... In 
the West, a hook-and-ladder company invited friends to 
attend the funeral of a dog which had answered all 
the alarms with the company before becoming de- 
ceased. . .. As the canine in a silk-lined coffin was laid 
to rest, a spectator remarked that the animal was the 
only member of the company who, upon burial, could 
be sure he was through with fires... . 


Mistakes continued occurring. . . . In Connecticut, a 
sheriff attached the wrong cow in a legal suit, was 
forced by the court to pay $60 to the owner for his 
error. ...In New York a man aimed at a burglar, shot 
his wife instead. She recovered, the burglar escaped... . 
Commissioned to sell one house, a Massachusetts auc- 
tioneer, confused about the address, opened up bids on 
the house next door, was knocking it down to the high- 
est bidder when the owners returned. . . . The policy 
of plunging ahead into the unknown was persisted in 
by Science. . . . A New York psychologist discovered 
that insomnia is caused by imprisoned ideas trying to 
break through. A method of getting the ideas out on 
parole might cure the malady, it was believed. . . . With 
the nation groaning under surpluses in wheat and pigs, 
the National Widows and Widowers Club reported an 
alarming shortage of widowers. In California, already 
harassed by the ham-and-egg crisis, the shortage is 
acute. There are seven widows to one widower in Los 
Angeles. In Pennsylvania, where a group of insurance- 
conscious wives recently put arsenic in their husbands’ 
steaks, there is also a shortage of widowers. . . . Sublime 
faith in human nature was manifested. An Eastern man 
advertised: “Will the person who hit me with an auto 
please communicate with me?” ... 


Deadly ideas continued flowering in deadly fruit... . 
“Let us try to be as happy and contented in hell to- 
gether as you have made me miserable here on earth,” 
a man wrote to his sweetheart shortly before killing 
her and himself. . . . In the Midwest a twenty-six-year- 
old farm boy sat in the electric chair for slaying an 
officer. His brother was dead with a policeman’s bullet. 
Reading Nietzsche caused their doom, the heart-broken 
mother said. THE PARADER 
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“WHAT a glorious Pleiad of murders!”’ exclaims 
De Quincey, in his essay On Murder, Considered 
As One of the Fine Arts. For consider: a period of 
forty-seven years comprehended “3 Majesties, 3 
Serene Highnesses, and 1 Excellency,” deprived of 
life by the art which began with Cain. 

To our sober American scene, I can summon no 
crowns, not even a coronet. But this review will 
include events of which some are startling; and a 
Great Person is presented, of whom it is still 
whispered that he died of poison, administered by 
a familiar hand or, perhaps, by his own No Serene 
Highnesses will progress across the stage, but we 
shall present seven Excellencies, beginning with 
Lincoln and ending with Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Following them, but only in the rank of con- 
venience, we shall look upon Daniel Boone and 
James A. Farley; John C. Frémont and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; Orestes Brownson and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; Ida Tarbell and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler; the whole forming a miscellaneous 
company, with nothing in common beyond their 
American citizenship. 

To Raymond Moley, author of the most im- 
portant book of the year on Americana, should 
go the honor of appearing first, but I will ask him 
to remain off-stage for the moment. He will occupy 
it as long as historians go back to his book for 
source material on the Roosevelt Administration, 
and that will be long enough. In his place, the call 
is for Daniel Boone, master of the Wilderness. As 
we study the trail blazers of the Southwest, the 
mighty Daniel’s exploits may seem like those of a 
well-trained Boy Scout, but, after all, this is a world 
of proportions, and Daniel wrought mightily in his 
part of it. In Daniel Boone (William Morrow) 
John Bakeless tells us all we are likely to know 
for some time to come about this admirable old 
pioneer. But we never know what our budding doc- 
tors of philosophy may dig up in the field of Ameri- 
can biography. 

Before we consider our seven Excellencies, let 
us just touch on the career of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who would be President, but was not. In the 
biography (Carrick and Evans) David Loth gives 
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us a readable and fairly complete story, blurred 
here and there by a breath of “debunking.”’ Hamil- 
ton had his faults, but they did not loom large in 
his day, and should not in ours. 

With no fanfare, for the book needs none, we 
may now turn to Raymond Moley’s After Seven 
Years (Harpers). I have never even laid eyes upon 
President Roosevelt, but my eyes have rested upon 
his official deeds for nearly seven years, and like 
the fly upon the wheel, I can at least testify to 
the tremendous cloud of dust that has been raised. 
Mr. Moley takes us back of the dust, where the 
air is clearer. Probably my reaction to the book 
is that of everyone who has followed Mr. Moley’s 
pages. Serious charges are made against the Presi- 
dent’s policies and purposes; on the evidence gath- 
ered by Mr. Moley, they appear to be fully justi- 
fied. But why has no cross-examiner appeared? 
Why no disclaimers, no attempt to show that Mr. 
Moley is in grievous error? No public official is too 
great to be summoned before the bar of the people. 
If he is not guilty, the people are anxious to ab- 























“Boss, I forgot to tell you—that new man 
you hired stutters something awful.” 
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solve him. To be heard is his right, and it may be 
his duty to claim that right. Yet not one word has 
been spoken. The defense of the Administration 
has been left to a key-hole columnist, and to a 
tentative ‘smear’ by Pearson and Allen. 

Glamor does not always surround our Excel- 
lencies. Lincoln, of course, is an exception, as we 
can see in Lincoln Talks (Viking), by Emmanuel 
Hertz, and Lincoln and the Civil War (Dodd, Mead) 
which consists of extracts from the letters and 
diaries of John Hay, selected by Tyler Dennett. 
About Woodrow Wilson, there is an air of tragedy, 
for the War President set himself to remodel the 
world and, at least partly because of faults inherent 
in his character, failed dismally. His story is told by 
sympathizers in My Memoir (Bobbs-Merrill), by 
Edith Bolling Wilson, a naive narrative, sustained 
by an understandable emotionalism, and by Ray 
Stannard Baker in the eighth volume of his Wood- 
row Wilson: Life and Letters (Doubleday, Doran). 
Two authors, Hall Roosevelt and Samuel Duff Mc- 
Coy, pooled their forces to produce the Odyssey of 
An American Family (Harpers), a volume which 
describes the travels of the Roosevelts, with the ex- 
ception of Theodore and his sons, since their ar- 
rival in this country in 1613. Any story of any 
Roosevelt is apt to be exciting, and this one is no 
exception. 

Overrated and underrated, alive and since his 
death, Calvin Coolidge is probably remembered by 
most Americans as a taciturn person, with a pas- 
sion for thrift, just as William Howard Taft is re- 
called as a genial gentleman, weighing about 350 
pounds. Two biographers have essayed to rescue 
their heroes, Henry F. Pringle, in his two-volume 
life of Taft, (Farrar and Rinehart) and William 
Allen White in A Puritan in Babylon (Macmillan). 
Both had too much reverence for Big Business, but 
each exercised a wholesome influence, and gave 
this country an example it sorely needed. But the 
same judgment cannot be passed on the unfor- 
tunate Harding whose life and times are assessed 
in Incredible Era (Houghton Mifflin), by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. 

The title was well chosen. Some of us who sus- 
pected what was going on in Washington after the 
Ohio “gang” moved in, rejected our suspicions on 
the ground that they were incredible. Now we know 
they were too lenient, far too forgiving. Harding 
was pitchforked into the Presidency against his 
wish, for he knew he was utterly unfit. His idea 
of public service was to give a friend a job, and 
no man was ever more unfortunate in his friends. 
Washington became another Babylon, when the 
Ohio gang pitched camp, and sometimes it resem- 
bled the Cities of the Plains. But that was only 
in the gang’s lighter moments. Its members were 
businessmen, albeit crooked businessmen, first, last 
and always, and everything but the dome of the 
capitol was put up for sale. Mr. Adams tries to 
tell all, but he is well aware that we shall never 
know the hundredth part. Harding’s widow and 
his best friends spent years looking for, and burn- 
ing, the President’s letters. As late as 1927, it would 
happen that a line of questioning in a Congres- 
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sional investigation would be suddenly broken; it 
approached the dead President too nearly. Mr. 
Adams’ book, for all it is plainspoken, is no chron- 
ique scandaleuse, but a volume to be read by all 
who wish to know how utterly degraded partisan 
politics can become. 

Not a corrupt man, but deplorably lacking in 
judgment, Harding realized not long before his 
death that he had been betrayed by men he com- 
pletely trusted. His weakness was not for dishon- 
est dollars, but for dishonest men. 

Our Excellencies have delayed us, perhaps too 
long. Let us now dwell a space with more peaceful 
persons. James A. Farley in Behind the Ballots 
(Harcourt) describes in a remarkably unrevealing 
manner the methods which have won him, from 
some, the title of our American Warwick. Nicholas 
Murray Butler begins to reveal all in the first 
volume of an autobiography, Across the Busy 
Years (Scribners). What he reveals makes us eager 
for the second volume. Next I would present The 
Bishop Jots It Down (Harpers), by Bishop Kelley; 
Autobiography with Letters (Oxford), by William 
Lyon Phelps; All in the Day’s Work (Macmillan), 
by Ida M. Tarbell; The Education of An American 
(Doubleday, Doran), by Mark Sullivan; and Jt Was 
News to Me (Bruce Humphries), by Charles J. 
O’Malley; all interesting, amusing and instructive 
examples of autobiographies. As another type of 
autobiography, we may turn to Fighting Years 
(Harcourt), by Oswald Garrison Villard. We can 
admit with Mr. Villard, that much is wrong with 
the world, but must hold back from his belief that 
it could have been saved had it listened to his 
advice. 

As for biographies it does not seem to me that 
Allan Nevins maintains his usual high standard in 
Frémont: Pathmarker of the West (Appleton-Cen- 
tury) but like Burr, Frémont will be a topic for 
controversy to the end. I confess to some disap- 
pointment too in Orestes A. Brownson (Little, 
Brown), by Arthur M. Schlesinger, probably be- 
cause I was more interested in the man than in 
his rather foggy metaphysics. Holmes of the Break- 
fast-Table (Oxford), by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, My 
Cousin Mark Twain (Rodale Press), by Cyril 
Clemens, Unforgotten Years (Little, Brown), by 
Logan Smith, An American Musician’s Story (Nor- 
ton), by Olga Stokowski, My Day in Court (Scrib- 
ners), by Arthur Train, A Peculiar Treasure 
(Doubleday, Doran), by Edna Ferber, The Life 
and Work of Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan (Yale 
University Press) and The Road to Richmond 
(University of California Press) by Harold Adams 
Small, are a shelf of biographies and autobiogra- 
phies well worth reading. In a class by itself is 
Emerson’s Letters (Columbia University Press) 
edited in six volumes by Ralph L. Rusk. 

As the pageant draws to a close Statesmen of 
the Lost Cause (Little, Brown), by Burton J. Hen- 
drick, is hurriedly brought in. I agree with what 
I take to be its main contention, which is that the 
Confederacy’s major weakness lay in its lack of 
statesmen. That is the world’s sad lack today. 

PAUL L. BLAKELY 
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IN our harvest of last year’s biographies, we seg- 
regated three tributes to Pius XI, by Philip Hughes, 
Lillian Browne-Olf and Edward V. Dailey, respec- 
tively. About the beginning of this year, came a 
most substantial commentary by Lord Clonmore, 
Pope Pius XI and World Peace (Dutton). The 
treatment originates from a Catholic mind. The 
content involves not so much an appraisal of the 
person of the Pope as a study of the Pope as a 
power in world affairs, Lord Clonmore concentrates 
his attention on Vatican policies as they have af- 
fected, or should have affected, the social, political, 
governmental problems of Europe since 1921. 
The problems of the Papacy also hold place in 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI (Sherwood Press), by 
Monsignor R. Fontenelle, but the facts of his life 
and the character of his soul are the author's pre- 
occupation. Pope Pius and American Public Opinion 
(Funk and Wagnalls) is a most interesting collec- 
tion of tributes and convictions memorializing the 
great Pontiff. Robert J. Cuddihy and George N. 























“I thought it would be easier to have my 
books delivered through the window.” 


Shuster have collected and edited the to-be-remem- 
bered words uttered in the press and from the pul- 
pit and over the radio. 

The new Pope was, unfortunately, rushed into a 
volume to catch public interest at the time of his 
election. The idea was excellent, the accomplish- 
ment poor. Pope Pius XII (McBride), by Joseph F. 
Dinneen, must be put down as journalism, and not 
so good, even in that category. 

The year sprouted a large variety of autobiog- 


raphies. Nearest to home and dealing with, as yet, 
little matters is Dorothy Day’s From Union Square 
to Rome (Preservation of the Faith Press). Miss 
Day was a Communist affiliate and lived in Com- 
munist circles before she became a Catholic and 
sought to bring Catholicism to those who might be 
drifting into the Communist web. 

Siegfried Sassoon has a remarkable memory of 
his early experiences, and, though not of tremen- 
dous value, they make good reading with no sour 
portions. The Old Century and Seven More Years 
(Viking) tells of Master Siegfried up til) the twen- 
ty-first year. More will undoubtedly be revealed in 
the books to come. A precocious childhood, like- 
wise, was spent by A. A. Milne who, in mature life, 
made millions of children more cute through such 
creations as Winnie the Pooh and other humorous 
child verse. Some fifty-seven years, thus far lived, 
are chronicled by Mr. Milne himself in his Auto- 
biography (Dutton). Now comes Lord Dunsany 
with his life-book cf cheer and pleasantness, 
Patches of Sunlight. An Autobiography (Reynal 
and Hitchcock). As in his years, the light-hearted 
Lord pursued his literary fancies and dreamed his 
creations, with a hobbyist’s interest, however, in 
realities, so in his self-confessions he etches the 
sunlight rather than the shade. George Digby in 
Down Wind (Dutton) tells of his, an Irish-British- 
er’s, experiences on five continents. Some of them, 
on an occasion are not overly decent. 

Fifty-one years ago, a young Pole named Pader- 
ewski gave a first recital in Paris. There has never 
been anyone to equal Paderewski at the piano. In 
his home at Morge, Switzerland, he talked, and 
Mary Lawton took down his words. The Pader- 
ewski Memoirs (Scribners) carries the life-adven- 
ture to 1914. The political and patriotic phase will 
be taken up, undoubtedly, in the promised second 
volume. 

Days of Our Years (Hillman-Curl) comes from 
the brain and the deeds of Pierre Van Paassen. He 
is his own sensational hero, unshackled, infallible, 
daring and omniscient. But when his flow of turbid 
thoughts has run its course to the end of his book, 
the really intelligent reader finds a mucky deposit 
of bias and absurdity. 

Albert C. Grzesinski left Germany in 1933 when 
Adolf Hitler grabbed the country. The former had 
threatened to dog-whip the latter; the latter would 
like to shoot the former. Mr. Grzesinski, before 
1933, was a leader in the old New Germany. Now, 
as an exile, in his Inside Germany (Dutton), he 
describes the upbuilding of the German State from 
the Versailles Treaty to Hitler, and analyzes the 
Nazi structure built by Hitler. One of the few men 
from the German regime of the ’twenties found 
needful by Herr Hitler was Hjalmar Schacht. His 
services have now been discontinued, without a 
letter of recommendation. His curious career is em- 
bedded in Schacht, Hitler’s Magician (Alliance), 
by Norbert Muhlen. Shall the Hapsburgs be re- 
turned to an Austrian, Hungarian, German throne? 
It does not seem to be on the prophetic record. 
Their downfall and their exile have been recounted 
in Imperial Twilight (Bobbs-Merrill) by Bertita 
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Harding. The work is interesting, but clearly that 
of an imaginative woman. 

More of the royalty and aristocracy were decked 
out in books during the year. Queen Victoria’s 
Daughters (Appleton-Century) numbered five. E. 
F. Benson narrates what happened to them and 
how Victoria became, as a result, the grandmother 
of Europe. Over and above the daughters, as in 
life so in the book, reigns the Queen. The Abbot 
of Dunfermline, Sir David Hunter Blair, O.S.B., 
an octogenarian at the time of his recent death, 
reminisces about the long ago In Victorian Days 
and Other Papers (Longmans). Lord David Cecil 
takes up the case of William Lamb, second Vis- 
count Melbourne, Caroline Lamb and sundry fig- 
ures of the early nineteenth century in his The 
Young Melbourne (Bobbs-Merrill). The author is 
a student and a stylist. Back in the seventeenth 
century lived Elizabeth Cary, Viscountess Falk- 
land, her son, Lucius, and John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester. They are the subjects of the study of 
Kenneth B. Murdock in The Sun at Noon (Mac- 
millan). Despite wrath, scorn and poverty, Eliza- 
beth became a Catholic. The author sympathizes 
with her, but does not fully understand her Church. 

Napoleon and his Bonapartes always rate the 
biographer’s attention. Fletcher Pratt does a fine 
book, though his material is not new and he lapses 
occasionally into stories not so nice, in his Road 
to Empire: The Life and Times of Bonaparte the 
General (Doubleday, Doran). The son of Napoleon 
III was a soldier from birth. He died of eighteen 
wounds in the Zulu War. Katherine John tells of 
his young life in The Prince Imperial (Putnam), 
a book that has in it wit and slang but has not in 
it enough history. Pre-Napoleonic is The Life and 
Death of Louis XVI (Appleton-Century), by Saul 
K. Padover, a first full-length biography of the 
central figure of the early French Revolution. The 
author clings to archive material, but dresses it up 
in popular style. Non-Napoleonic is the scamp 
crowned King in the mid-eighteenth century, His 
Majesty of Corsica (Appleton-Century), by Valerie 
Pirie. She goes into too much detail in recounting 
some dozen episodes. Napoleon, Richelieu, Bis- 
marck, Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, etc., etc., all find a 
place in Juggernaut (Viking), by Albert Carr, who 
does not like Fascism or dictatorships, suspects the 
Church and cheers for the United States. 

Sir Herbert Grierson works carefully with docu- 
ments and indulges studiously in research in his 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (Columbia University 
Press). It is a book that will help aspiring Ph.D’s. 
A wife of a genius deserves a lot of credit, and 
even a biographer. Hence, Townsend Scudder may 
be thanked for his Jane Welsh Carlyle (Macmil- 
lan), a vivid and penetrating portrayal. The grand- 
son of Ernest Renan, iconoclast and scoffer, bears 
the reputation of sanctity. Ernest Psichari (Long- 
mans), by Wallace Fowlie, exalts the virtues and 
the genius of Psichari. 

There is a five-dollar Leonardo da Vinci (Mac- 
millan) by Sir Kenneth Clark, and a three sev- 
enty-five Leonardo da Vinci (Viking), by Antonina 
Vallentin. Sir Kenneth’s book is more than worth 
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the difference in price to one who seeks the higher 
scholarship. Miss Vallentin’s life is a translation 
from the German, scholarly, also, and a trifle pon- 
derous. 

To conclude, briefly, if you are interested in 
Japanese finances, read The House of Mitsui (Lit- 
tle, Brown), by Oland D. Russell. If you want to 
know about a hotel-keeper, look at César Ritz, 
Host to the World (Lippincott), by Marie Louise 
Ritz. If you are collecting medical biographies, and 
they are increasing, you may cast a glance at 
Joseph A. Jerger’s account of his experiences in 
Doctor, Here’s Your Hat! (Prentice-Hall). If your 
mind turns to economics, there is Henry George, 
(Morrow), by Albert Jay Nock, who accepts the 
George theories. FRANCIS X. TALBOT 


HAGIOGRAPHY 











ONE of the reasons why our modern world is head- 
ing into chaos is that the lives of Saints have 
not been best-sellers. The human heart, being built 
that way, must have heroes, and most of the hearts 
beating in this year of 1939 have been enshrining 
phoney heroes. 

Hand grenades will never bring lasting peace to 
the world, but the right sort of heroes enshrined 
in a sufficient number of human hearts will. Were 
Christ and His Saints the heroes of mankind today 
the boys would not now be in the trenches. 

Popularizing the canonized Saints and the men 
and women who, though not canonized, have 
striven to carve their lives on the Christ pattern 
is a constructive step toward a better world, and 
the authors who are engaged in this field should 
receive generous support. The old alibi that the 
lives of the true heroes are tediously written no 
longer can be pleaded. They are being written to- 
day in just as interesting a manner as are the lives 
of the false. This year’s hagiographical exhibit, 
adhering to the modern trend, unveils for us in a 
very readable fashion an inspiring gallery of heroic 
men and women. 

There is, to take one example, Saint John 
Chrysostom (Bruce) by Donald Attwater, a volume 
which unfolds the gripping story of a transcendent 
figure. Called Golden-mouthed because of his su- 
perlative powers as an orator, this indomitable 
Bishop and scholarly Doctor of the Church, forced 
to choose between God and the Stalin of his day, 
unhesitatingly chose God and died a refugee in a 
foreign land. He was one of Cardinal Newman's 
heroes. 

Another living proof of the Church’s inexhausti- 
ble power to sublimate the lives of men is Saint 
Vincent de Paul. In Apostle of Charity (Dial) 
Theodore Maynard, with literary charm, makes this 
lovable character move again before our eyes, as 





does Leo Weismantel in The Mantle of Mercy 
(Bruce), translated by A. Schimberg, wherein we 
behold the great Saint putting social justice into 
action. 

Hero, even to the non-Catholic world, is Saint 
Francis of Assisi. Desiring to honor the Poverello, 
Ernest Raymond, though not of the Faith, has 
written reverently but from the standpoint of a 
non-Catholic In the Steps of Saint Francis (Kin- 
sey). 

One of the giants of human history is Saint Paul. 
A deep insight into the work and personality of 
this many-sided spiritual warrior is provided in 
Paul (Bruce) by C. Lattey, S.J., a lifelong student 
of Pauline writings. 

A Dictionary of Saints (Kenedy), compiled by 
Donald Attwater, while providing an index to the 
revised twelve-volume edition of Alban Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, is complete in its own right, 
its pages being rich with brief biographical data 
concerning the various Saints. 

To Catholics, the most charming and loved of 
all biographical heroines is, of course, the Blessed 
Virgin. In The Women of the Bible (Coldwell, Lon- 
don), Cardinal Faulhaber depicts the heroines of 
the Old and New Testaments and achieves a mas- 
terly climax in his verbal portrait of Our Lady. 

In Julie Billiart and Her Institute (Longmans), 
by Sister F. de Chantal, one discovers the story 
of a valiant woman, an invalid for more than twen- 
ty years, and the growth in the face of poverty 
and persecution of her Congregation, the Sisters 
of Notre Dame de Namur. 

Graphically told in Heroes of the Cross (For- 
tuny’s), by Marion A. Habig, O.F.M., is the stirring 
tale of the Franciscan martyrs of North America, 
while Carmelite missionaries in Persia over a three- 
century period rise up and speak to us in A Chron- 
icle of the Carmelites in Persia (Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode, London). The compiler who prefers 
anonymity gathers in two volumes copious quota- 
tions from the letters of long-forgotten soldiers of 
Christ on the Eastern Front. 

Assembled for us in Great Catholics (Macmil- 
lan), by Claude Williamson, O.S.C., are the lives 
of thirty-seven outstanding Catholics from apos- 
tolic down to modern times. 

The great Basilica of Saint Joseph attracts 
throngs of visitors to Montreal. A major factor in 
its erection was the devotion of a saintly lay brother 
to Christ’s foster father. Brother André (Ben- 
ziger), by Real Boudreau, C.S.C., translated by 
Henri-Paul Bergeron, C.S.C., presents a stimulat- 
ing biography of a widely beloved religious. The 
career of a modern Jesuit is depicted in Dominic 
Giacobbi (America Press) by Richard A. Gleeson, 
S.J., while the life-story of a modern Ursuline nun 
in Treves, Sister Blandine Merton, is unfolded in 
A Hidden Spouse of Our Lord (Benziger), by Sis- 
ter M. Hermenegildis Visarius. 

Recited in scholarly fashion, in Cuthbert Tunstal 
(Longmans) by Charles Sturge, are the struggles 
of the last Catholic Bishop of Durham to prevent 
“Good Queen Bess” from destroying the Catholic 
Church in England. JOHN A. TOOMEY 


TODAY'S THOUGHT 











IN the broad, highly articulate field of political 
science, social science and ideologies there has been 
a certain sobering of treatment during the year 
1939, as well as advance in practical technique for 
works of reference. 

Subsequent events enhanced greatly the value 
of an excellent chronological survey, The World 
Over: 1938, by Joseph Hilton Smyth and Charles 
Angoff (Harrison-Hilton), aptly divided into a run- 
ning comment and a day-by-day chronicle of the 
year. Armistice Day, 1939, casts our view back- 
ward over the two decades since 1918, soberly and 
shrewdly chronicled by Prof. Bertram W. Maxwell 
in his 665-page volume, International Relations 
(Crowell) who does not hesitate to reveal some 
of the inconsistencies of our American foreign 
policy. Those looking for source documents on the 
isms and ideologies will find them in Michael Oake- 
shott’s The Social and Political Doctrines of Con- 
temporary Europe (Macmillan) which includes the 
Catholic philosophy of government. 

War and peace suddenly ceased their years of 
languishment as literary wall-flowers and now are 
swept out on the dance floor by the Prince Charm- 
ing of popular interest. Messrs. Dulles and Arm- 
strong lead off with an elaborate survey, Can 
America Stay Neutral? (Harpers). Though they 
hint of intervention and are all-round embargo 
lifters, they provide useful information. Sympo- 
siums are inspired, such as War In Our Time, edited 
by Hans Speier and Alfred Kahler (Norton), where 
seventeen persons express generally a wish to keep 
out of it. Much talked of early in the year was the 
plan for the democracies (rather arbitrarily speci- 
fied) to sink their respective sovereignties in a 
political unity as proposed in Union Now by Clar- 
ence K. Streit, veteran League of Nations chron- 
icler (Harpers). Recent developments have shown 
the difficulties of such a plan. 

Democracy and government remain, as before, 
the subject of ardent discussion. T. V. Smith, 
golden-tongued apologist for the New Deal, and 
Robert A. Taft, caustic critic of the Happy Days, 
staged a little show in their debate Foundations of 
Democracy (Knopf). Prophet-minded student of 
civilizations Christopher Dawson looked to human 
culture and supernatural religion to lead us to safer 
grounds Beyond Politics (Sheed and Ward). Though 
a bit vague about it all, he was as keen as usual 
in showing how the present business came to pass. 
How our Federal administrative bureaus can (and 
cannot) be set in order is shown graphically by 
Lewis Meriam and Laurence F. Schmeckebier in 
Reorganization of the National Government 
(Brookings Institution). 

In this field the year reserved its best wine for 
the last, giving us near Christmas a clarion cal! 
to clear thinking, Christlike charity and construc- 
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For Boys and Girls 
CHUM 


Eleanor Stanley Lockwood 


At last! The perfect gift- 
book for teen-age girls! Put 
it down for every young 
miss on your list. They’ll 
love it—and live it, too, most 
likely! It’s a boarding-school 
story that has everything: 
action, humor, drama, and 
real-life characters including 
a madcap, lovable heroine 
who will charm her way right into their 
hearts ! $1.75 








A SHEPHERD 
AND A KING 


Anne Coyne 


“A readable story of the beloved Curé of 
Ars. It establishes contact with children by 
emphasizing the Curé’s life as a shepherd 
lad, and his interesting experiences with 
the youngsters at Ars.”—The Sign. $1.50 


TWENTY ONE SAINTS 


Aloysius Croft 


Classic little lives of popular men saints 
accenting the courage, personal charm, and, 
above all, the humanity of these men, and 
written especially for boys from 11 to 16. 

$1.50 





CHRISTIAN LIFE 
CALENDAR—1940 


Rev. William H. Puetter, S.J. 
Here’s the answer to that gift problem of 
problems . . . an inexpensive gift which has 
dignity and is definitely more than just an- 
other gift to be put aside after the holidays! 


Single copy, 75 cents; 
5 to 9 copies, 60 cents each; 
10 or more copies, 50 cents each. 





Your bookstore has these books in stock, 
or use this coupon. 


Send me the follow 
approval : 


, Bruce-Milwaukee : 
; books on 5 days’ 


ing 
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For Priests 





THE THEOLOGY 
OF PRAYER 


Rev. Joseph C. Fenton, §.T.D. 


This year’s perfect gift-book for priests because it will give them 
a splendid background for teaching their people how to pray. 
It is a compendium of what the great theologians—St. Thomas 
Aquinas especially—had to say about the nature and effects of 
Christian prayer and it is the first time these scholastic treasures 
have been made available in English. America says: 
are excellent qualities which commend this book as a manual 
on the theology of prayer. The statements of doctrine are made 
The analyses which head 


with great directness and simplicity. 
each chapter are a great help. . . .” 


ON THE HUMOR SIDE 
Rev. William M. Holub 


Give this amazing collection of wit 
and wisdom on religious subjects to 
the priest who likes to put over a 
point with a story. He'll be delighted 
with it. Good taste and sound judg- 
ment went into the selection of every 
story. “Of all the books which pro- 
fess to provide wit and wisdom ready 
to hand for needy speakers, this vol- 
ume is easily among the best.”—The 
Catholic World. $1.50 


“There 








$2.25 


ANGEL FOOD 
Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 


What every priest is looking for— 
sermons for children. There’s no 
question about it, Father Brennan has 
a way with him when it comes to 
reaching childish hearts and minds. 
In these brief sermonettes he intro- 
duces current favorites like Charlie 
McCarthy, Snow White, Popeye, and 
others to reach his listeners. And the 
way in which these small talks handle 
big religious truths is nothing short 
of a marvel! $1.50 





For Sisters 





HEROINES OF CHRIST 
Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J. 


Here is a gallery of vivid portraits of fif- 
teen maiden saints which any nun would 
be happy to sess. The twelve authors 
who have contributed the sketches have 
succeeded in making their fifteen “heroines” 
become real flesh-and-blood persons. $2.00 


TANTUM ERGO 
SACRAMENTUM 


Most Rev. Joseph Gross 


Another ideal year-round book. This one 
contains twenty-six reflections originally 
given in retreats to Sisters. $2.50 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 
Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 


Present this book to your religious friends 
and you'll be remembered gratefully all 
year round! It’s another example of Father 
Moffatt’s gift for com meditations. 
The material is drawn from Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius (first week). $1.00 


THE LITTLE VIRTUES 
Rev. David P. McAstocker, S.J. 
Father McAstocker’s books have always 


been the special favorites of nuns, and they 
will be delighted with this new one. $1.75 





For Laity 


GOD AND MY HEART 
Fathers Ryan and Collins 


This prayer book in any one of its seven 
handsome bindings is a gift you can 
proud to give—and the receiver will be 
thrilled to own. 


$1.50, $2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50, $5.08 


“HOUSE OF CARDS” 
Alice Curtayne 


A distinctive contribution to anyone's library 
is this new novel by the brilliant Irish 
biographer (author of St. Catherine of 
Siena). $2.00 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
112 MONTGOMERY BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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tive Americanism uttered in Which Way, Democ- 
racy? (Macmillan) , by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., former 
editor of America. Father Parsons stands on the 
rock of scholastic teaching of old, Papal teaching 
of today, and grapples with thorny problems. 
Each year’s advance brings a better understand- 
ing of the causes of revolutionary movements while 
time’s flight demonstrates the curious fatality 
which makes revolution defeat its own purpose. 
Striking character pictures of the “heroes” of the 
revolutionary world are painted by the erudite 
Max Nomad (Podolsky), a disillusioned but yet 
unconverted Leftist, in Apostles of Revolution 
(Little, Brown). F. Borkenau, former member of 
the Communist party, treats in World Communism 
(Norton) of the inner contradictions of the Com- 
munist International which betrays its own instru- 
ments, yet manages to persist. Why the Russian 
Revolution failed to achieve its end is systematical- 
ly explained by the noted Catholic scholar, Walde- 
mar Gurian in The Rise and Decline of Marxism 
(Burns, Oates), the cause of the failure being that 
it really belonged to the capitalistic world. Arnold 
Lunn exposes the devious ways of Communist tac- 
tics as part of The Science of World Revolution 
(Sheed and Ward), and Father E. Delaye, S.J., 
What Is Communism? (Herder) explains the Com- 
munist ideal, providing for the student forty pages 
of valuable quotations. Fascism is also fully treated, 
in the light of the Communist system. Merwin K. 
Hart went to Spain to find out what was really 
going on there and saw enough of Red propaganda 
to write a ringing warning as to what was await- 
ing this country if the Reds prevailed: America 
Look At Spain (Kenedy). Inside workings of 
Stalinism in Great Britain are succinctly told by 
G. M. Godden in Communist Attack on Great 
Britain (Burns, Oates); while John D. Littlepage 
and Demaree Bess do a similar job for Russia: Jn 
Search of Soviet Gold (Harcourt, Brace). Poison 
and Balm, by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. (Browne and 
Nolan, Dublin) contrasts the theory of Communism 
and of Catholicism, particularly as to Ireland. 
How serious a mistake was made by the peoples 
who enjoyed at least a show of a democratic gov- 
ernment in letting Fascism and Nazism push their 
noses under the tent is the theme of a thoughtful 
and popularly written historical analysis, The 
March of Fascism, by Stephen Rausenbush (Yale), 
who contrasts unsound with sound methods of 
combating the varied ideologies which threaten 
our American life. The year’s heaviest literary blow 
to Nazism seems to have been dealt by The Revo- 
lution of Nihilism (Alliance), by Hermann Rausch- 
ning, the work of a statesman who has been a 
zealous worker for the Nazi cause. Nazi Germany: 
Its Women and Family Life, by Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, (Bobbs-Merrill) shows the enlistment of 
women under the swastika and the corresponding 
invasion of family life. A most important contribu- 
tion to this subject was made by a well-known 
Munich artist, A. Hitler, whose opus, Mein Kampf, 
appeared this year in an unexpurgated English 
translation published by Reynal and Hitchcock. 
The year was blest by the publication of sev- 


eral outstanding and much-needed works on the 
positive teachings of Catholic sociology, from per- 
sons prominent in American Catholic life. Eco- 
nomics and Society, by John F. Cronin, SS. 
(American Book Company) bridges the gap be- 
tween pure economic theory and practical social 
problems. It is aptly divided into two parts; the 
first deals with fundamentals, the second with spe- 
cial problems. Raymond W. Murray and Frank T. 
Flynn, of Notre Dame, apply eternal truths to cur- 
rent questions, marriage, crime, poverty, etc., in 
their capacious and vigorous Social Problems 
(Crofts). E. J. Ross’ Fundamental Sociology 
(Bruce) is the crown of four books from her gifted 
pen. It is a masterly synthesis of most of the field, 
being divided into Bases of Sociology, Social In- 
stitutions and Social Problems. Both Murray and 
Flynn and Dr. Ross devote a special chapter to 
the social problems of the American Negro. The 
Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction, by Charles 
Bruehl (Devin-Adair) is another work of positive 
doctrine. Years of seminary teaching combined with 
long, diligent study have enabled Dr. Bruehl to pro- 
duce a lucid and useful guide to the Encyclicals. 
Cronin, Bruehl and Ross will receive further com- 
mentary in our pages. Desmond Fitzgerald’s Pre- 
face To Statecraft (Sheed and Ward) applies 
straight Thomistic doctrine to the basic problems 
of government. Emmanuel Mounier’s A Personalist 
Manifesto (Longmans) contains that dynamic 
Frenchman’s theories of social and economic re- 
form; by some criticized as over-emphasizing the 
person in contrast to the common good. Roots of 
Change, by Joseph Fichter, S.J. (Appleton-Cen- 
tury) tells of fourteen men and one woman who, 
for good or for evil, as the case might be, set social 
wheels revolving in our times. Among other con- 
tributions from Catholic sources are: A Philosophy 
of Work, by Etienne Borne and Francois Henry 
(Sheed and Ward) and / Believe in Education by 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick (Sheed and Ward). Michael 
Derrick’s The Portugal of Salazar (Campion Books, 
New York) serves as an attractive introduction to 
the corporative system as operating in Portugal. 
The workings of Italy’s machine are charted by 
William G. Welk in Fascist Economic Policy (Har- 
vard). 

Specific social problems receive a wide and varied 
treatment. Among the sixty-cent publications of 
the “People’s Library” (Macmillan) is a succinct 
explanation of the differences between the A.F. of 
L. and the C.I.0. by Chester M. Wright. Jndustrial 
and Labour Relations in Great Britain, by Frank 
E. Gannett and B. F. Catherwood (America’s Fu- 
ture) is a symposium on the English trades unions. 
Herbert Harris’ American Labor (Yale) is a com- 
plete single-volume history of American labor, ex- 
amining impartially current labor movements. 

The problem of the Jews in Palestine is elaborate- 
ly and militantly analyzed, from the Jewish point 
of view, by William B. Ziff, in The Rape of Pales- 
tine (Longmans). It is difficult to say which he 
most abhors, Great Britain or the Arabs. 

Historic document, in the story of American 
thought on rural-life problems, is the Manifesto on 
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NEW DEVIN-ADAIR BOOKS 


x» Particularly timely this Christmas <-« 


THE POPE'S PLAN FOR 
SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Charlies P. Bruehl, Ph.D. $3.00 











A popular explanation of the Social Encyclicals of the greatest 
pope of modern times, Pius XI. Catholic Book Club selection; 
American Library Association list; recommended by the Religious 
and the Book-of-the-Month Clubs. 

“Everyone who discusses or even thinks about present day 
economic problems should read it.”—Jesuit Missions. 

“Dr. Bruehl has done such a splendid job that anyone who 
seeks to know the Catholic position on economic and social affairs 
may do so by a study of this book.”—Catholic Library World. 

“Anyone who desires a clear, cogent explanation of the Social 
Encyclicals should go to the nearest bookstore and purchase Dr. 
Bruehl’s latest book.”-—I/nterracial Review. 

368 pp., thoroughly documented. (List of questions available 
for groups.) 


“ETHICS ""—The Book of Right Living 
J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. (completely revised) $3.50 


The recent Encyclical of Pius XII contained a strong plea for 
the practical application by the laity of Christian Ethics. How many 
laymen know what Christian Ethics are, let alone how to apply 
them? Ross’ new “ETHICS” is the answer to this plea—the only 
emphatically practical book of right living in the Ethical field. It 
makes a handsome and appropriate gift. 

“The book seems to offer just what our young people need 
today for their complete moral development.’-—-SR. M. THEO- 
PHANE, Prin., Buffalo Acad. of the S. H. 

“There are no extreme views, and a sane balance of judgment 
is evident on every page. The book truly can be recommended as 
an excellent guide to right living.”—The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review. 





“MY CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS” 
Dr. Sam Atkinson $1.50 


A popular apologetics for the layman. In simple, thoroughly 
sympathetic language the author explains basic facts about the 
Church and clears up stumbling-blocks usually encountered by non- 
Catholics. A Spiritual Book selection. 

“Protestants who read this book will be led to a better apprecia- 
tion of Catholic teaching by an invitation, irresistable to the human 





heart and mind.”—The Commonweal. 

OLD FAVORITES IN NEW DRESS 

“My Unknown Chum"’—Aguecheek—137th thousand........ $2.50 
(new edition) 

ERS SOSRTGR -—“EIPGMIND 6g cc cece nsesbindcvcccseeses 2.50 

“Bethlehem Nights’—Sr. M. Paula, S.N.D............... 2.00 


“Rebel, Priest and Prophet”—Stephen Bell................. 3.00 
(The controversial biography of Dr. Edw. McGlynn) 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


Publishers 
23 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 
OR YOUR BOOKSELLER 


DEVIN-ADAIR 


Please send the following: 


ee 
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Rural Life, issued by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference (Bruce), product of joint study 
over many years. Possibilities of cooperation in 
solving both rural and urban problems are re- 
vealed in Bertram Fowler’s account of the Nova 
Scotia movement: The Lord Helps Those (Van- 
guard). Both sides of the burning question of so- 
cialized medicine are presented in Medicine At the 
Crossroads, by Bertram M. Bernheim, M.D. (Mor- 
row). Social Security In the United States, 1939, 
(American Association for Social Security) offers 
the results of the annual national conference on 
social security, and sharply criticizes some features 
of unemployment insurance. Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Security: Can We Retrieve It? (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock) discusses national security, and urges that 
all else be subordinated to the problem of avoid- 
ing war. David M. Schneider, in his The History of 
Public Welfare In New York State, 1609-1866 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago), contrasts Dutch care of the 
poor with that of the English, and draws sound 
conclusions for our own times. Public Personnel 
Problems, by Lewis Meriam (Brookings) is a seri- 
ous survey of government placing problems. 

The Black Man in White America, by John G. 
Van Deusen (Associated Publishers) is an excel- 
lent, well documented general survey of the Negro’s 
present condition in the United States. It is com- 
prehensive but is largely oblivious of what the 
Catholic Church is doing. Problems of Negroes 
from foreign countries have received little atten- 
tion heretofore, owing to difficulties of source mate- 
rial, which adds to the interest of the survey and 
human documents contained in The Negro Im- 
migrant, by Ira De A. Reid (Columbia). L. R. 
Chenault treats of the Puerto Rican Migrant in 
New York City (Columbia). 

Virtue and vice receive their meed, the former 
in Private Virtue—Public Good, by Henry Morton 
Robinson (Bobbs-Merrill), who calls for national 
self-discipline; the latter in Clifford R. Shaw’s 
Brothers In Crime (Chicago), which studies mem- 
bers of one family over sixteen years; and Sucker’s 
Progress (Dodd, Mead), by Herbert Asbury, which 
describes the gambling fraternity. 

Some of the dismalness is lifted from economics 
by such books as Roads To a New America, by 
David Cushman Coyle (Little, Brown), who sur- 
veys American resources and advocates reorganiz- 
ing the tax structure; Our Town’s Business, by 
Omar and Ryllis Goslin (Funk and Wagnalls), a 
popular approach to economics by means of charts 
and symbols; Capitalism in Crisis, by James Har- 
vey Rogers (Yale); and Money To Burn, by Horace 
Coon (Longmans), who investigates, somewhat 
sensationally, what the philanthropic foundations 
do with their money. Sir Josiah Stamp, director 
of the Bank of England, in Christianity and Eco- 
nomics (Macmillan), believes that the issue now 
is not so much between science and religion as be- 
tween economics and religion, and pleads for re- 
ligion. British Wages Boards, by Dorothy Sells 
(Brookings), is a study of British experience in 
labor problems and wage-fixing experiments. 

JOHN LA FARGE 





ABOUT PHILOSOPHY 











WHILE no outstanding additions have been made 
as in other years, some worthwhile philosophical 
works have appeared. Thomas Vernon Moore in 
Cognitive Psychology (Lippincott) essays the 
worthy object of combining in a single book the 
speculative and experimental doctrine on the 
thorny but actual, and surely fundamental ques- 
tion of knowledge. Those who were introduced to 
André Bremond, S.J. during his Fordham summer 
lectures as well as those concerned with the proper 
approach to the mind of the unbeliever will wel- 
come his Religions of Unbelief (Bruce), a felicitous 
response to the cry for God out of the author’s 
scholarly experience, adapted to an English-speak- 
ing public. The present day reactions to religion 
are against man-thought makeshifts; the hatred of 
the “betrayed lovers” can only be dispelled by be- 
lief in a personal God, transcendent yet immanent. 
The humanizing of a dread science is quiet artfully 
achieved by the same author in Philosophy in the 
Making (Benziger), which is heartily recommended 
to all devotees as well as aspirants. 

A Frenchman with an American background, 
with degrees from and a teaching assignment at 
Columbia University, writes pungently and interest- 
ingly on the actual best-selling assignment, the 
nature and safeguards of democracy. Jacques Bar- 
zun’s Of Human Freedom (Little, Brown) con- 
tains some useful reminders of the internal prob- 
lems of democracy which can serve as an antidote 
to the ebullient ‘“‘“emoters’”’ and monotonous paeans. 
He extends democracy to include the cultural 
heritage of a people which, while it seems to befog 
the issue in a generous inclusiveness, has the merit 
of a hopeful promise of success in meeting the ever 
emergent “absolutisms” by a sustained, pragmatic 
check on our democratic institutions. M. Barzun 
writes as a rationalist. Pragmatism is the model; 
William James the inspiration. 

Two useful social-moral books are brought to 
the reader’s notice. The moral and social and in- 
cidentally legal problems of mental defectives in 
their different degrees is solidly and skilfully 
treated by a Heythrop College professor, Father 
J. S. Cammack, S.J., in Moral Problems of Mental 
Defect (Benziger). These cases pose such delicate 
problems and are so often beclouded by unscien- 
tific writers that an exposition by a safe guide is 
welcomed. Dr. Allers, now of the Catholic Uni- 
versity and best known for his Christianizing of 
Adler’s Psychology, an authority in his field, writes 
a book for all in Self Improvement (Benziger). 

A distinctive and gratifying feature of the 
philosophical output is the number of shorter 
studies from Catholic graduate schools. The Aris- 
totelian Society of Marquette University would 
amply justify its existence by its annual published 
lecture on Saint Thomas. Those who enjoyed Ad- 
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Pustet’s Fall Publications 


For Religious 


MEDITATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS 
By REV. R. PLUS, S.J. 


Translated by 
SISTER MARY BERTILLE and SISTER MARY ST. THOMAS 
Sisters ef Notre Dame of Cleveland, Ohio 
12mo. Cloth. $2.75 Postpaid. 

There are meditation books and meditation books, 
but, when one appears from the pen of the Reverend 
Raoul Plus, S.J., it is certain to be a volume challeng- 
ing and stimulating thought. 

The Reverend Father Plus, S.J., needs no introduc- 
tion; he is well known and admired as a religious 
writer, both for his captivating manner of presenting 
profound truths in simple striking forms, and his stir- 
ring challenge to greater intensity in one’s spiritual 
life. Those who know Father Plus have long hoped 
that he would write just such a meditation book as 
he now offers. 

As in all his works so too in this new book for 
religious women, there is an urgency in his direct but 
appealing presentation of ideas that impels the soul 
on to the harder and higher things. 


For Children 
WILHELMINA 


a new Juvenile by 


CLEMENTIA 
with frontispiece by C. Bosseron Chambers 








12mo. Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. 
Dear Folks, Sunnymead. 
Clementia has named her new book after me. 


Imagine! First comes my talk with Father about not 
going back to Maryvale. But I go! Then the boys’ 
bandwagon; and those nights I played banshee; and 
that journey home when Mother was dying; and 
those six weeks while she and Father were in Cuba 
and Aunt Wiineimina breezed in; and that summer 
vacation on Cousin Mark’s ranch and the holdup in 
Yellowstone; and the kidnapping of Jerry and at last 
Father’s message that my boarding school days were 
over, and how I celebrated. 
Yours to a cinder, 
Wilhelmina Marvin. 





For Priests 
New 34th (1939) Edition of 
SABETTI-BARRETT’S 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIAE MORALIS 


8vo. Cloth. Net $6.00 Postpaid. 

This widely known Compendium of Moral Theology 
by Sabetti-Barrett needs no encomium. The mere 
appearance of the 34th edition of this work, the eighth 
edition since the promulgation of the Code of Canon 
Law, is the best proof of its well-deserved popularity. 
For many generations it has been the standard guide 
in the field of Moral Theology to countless priests 
and seminarians. 

During recent years, Father Barrett, who passed to 
his heavenly reward on November 6, 1935, kept the 
work up-to-date in successive editions by incorporat- 
ing not only new decrees and authentic decisions of 
the Roman Congregations, but also practical solutions 
to modern problems, in a section of the book entitled 
“Addenda.” The same method has been followed in 
making a complete revision of this section in the 
present new edition. 

The present revision has been undertaken by the 
Reverend Daniel F. Creeden, S.J., Professor of Moral 
Theology in Weston College, Weston, Mass., who 
was privileged to study under the personal tutelage of 
the renowned Father Vermeersch in the Gregorian 
University. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 


14 Barclay St., New York 436 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
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ler’s Saint Thomas and the Gentiles will receive 
additional pleasure and light from the beams cast 
from another facet of the complex, though con- 
sistent, intellectual background of Aquinas in the 
brilliant, delightful study, St. Thomas and the 
Greeks (Marquette University), by Anton C. Pegis 
of the Graduate philosophy department of Ford- 
ham University. The title is obvious and intrigu- 
ing; as Professor Adler says, the ideas and heritage 
of Aquinas though of perennial worth are cor- 
rectly appraised only in a study and understand- 
ing of the intellectual world in which they came 
into being. It was no- fortuitous conjunction that 
witnessed in the same century the full impress of 
Greek speculation on the West and the flowering 
of Aquinas’ mind. 

Particular studies of a departmental character, 
entailing much consultive labor and revealing 
thereby scholarship of a high order, are appearing 
with a pleasing frequency. It is particularly agree- 
able to find American scholars with their eye on 
local needs keeping pace with their brothers across 
the ocean. Dr. Emmanuel Chapman, another mem- 
ber of the Graduate Department of Fordham, pre- 
sents a clear, progressive, annotated outline of the 
Augustinian esthetic in Saint Augustine’s Philoso- 
phy of Beauty (Sheed and Ward). 

Newman unwillingly in life became the center of 
much strife. Nor did death put an end to conflict. 
First he was allocated to the Modernists and now 
we find him on the wrong side in a revised, limited 
edition of the warfare between Science and Re- 
ligion. The present doughty protagonist of ortho- 
doxy is the Rev. Michael Hogan, S.J., known by 
articles and monograms that evidenced much read- 
ing, keenness of analysis and no small measure of 
Celtic independence and fearlessness. In still an- 
other work from a college press, Bacon and New- 
man Bar God from Science (Saint Peter’s College 
Press), Father Hogan takes thumping blows at the 
statesman-philosopher author of the Novum Or- 
ganum with which few will object, but links New- 
man as a disciple drinking the polluted Baconian 
waters, which will by no means receive the same 
acclaim. The offending passages are thirteen found 
on a single page of the Idea of a University. Many 
will seriously doubt the justification these errors or 
inexactitudes give for the monogram’s title which 
comes even in these changing days as a mild shock. 
Most of Newman’s difficulties arose from a superb 
mentality that lacked philosophical training. 

These are days of synthetic food, by way of cap- 
sules and digests. Since Everyman’s Library willed 
to put the quintessence of Aquinas in a pill, with 
the effects and none of the headaches of research, 
the publishers turned to an experienced “chemist” 
in the present distinguished, scholarly Dean of the 
Graduate Philosophy School of Fordham Univer- 
sity. Father M. C. D’Arcy has done a nice job of 
selection that must always be a good share per- 
sonal in collecting passages that exhibit the matter 
and method of Thomas Aquinas: Selected Writings 
(Dutton). It is becoming the vogue in universities 
to honor a distinguished teaching career by an 
academia followed by the publication of the worth- 
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while productions of fellow professors or admiring 
colleagues in the same field of research. Rev. John 
F. McCormick, S.J., has completed the sixty-fifth 
year of a life devoted in large part to the teach- 
ing of philosophy in universities of the Middle West, 
and to the formation of worthy successors. It was 
fitting that seven essays of the pupil-contributors 
should have been given to a wider public in Jesuit 
Thinkers of the Renaissance. (Marquette Univer- 
sity) WILLIAM J. BENN 


RECORD OF THE PAST 











THE conspiracy against truth was never better 
organized than it is today. Once in a great while, 
of course, this conspiracy is defeated. It is some- 
thing of a modern miracle that General W. G. 
Krivitsky, author of In Stalin’s Secret Service 
(Harpers), was not murdered before he unmasked 
Stalin’s intervention in the Spanish Civil War. But 
on the whole, the student of contemporary history 
is cleverly circumvented at nearly every turn. 
Words have lost their generally accepted mean- 
ings. Statesmen talk a great deal these days in 
order to cover up the truth. Documents have well 
nigh lost whatever virtue they once possessed and 
have become merely propaganda tracts for popu- 
lar consumption. Secondary source material is so 
frequently colored by personal prejudice as to be 
almost worthless. Press and radio, except in the 
United States, are poisoned by political control. 
As an introduction to the study of the origins 
of the Second World War we recommend a critical 
reading of Walter Consuelo Langsam and James 
Michael Eagan’s Documents and Reading in the 
History of Europe Since 1918 (Lippincott), and S. 
Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers’ Documents 
on American Foreign Relations 1938-1939 (World 
Peace Foundation). This should be followed by the 
official German documents on the subject of war 
guilt—an authorized English translation in book 
form has not yet appeared in this country—and 
the British War Blue Book (Farrar and Rinehart). 
The unexpurgated and annotated English edition 
of Hitler’s Mein Kampf (Reynal and Hitchcock) 
should be read in conjunction with Winston S. 
Churchill’s While England Slept, A Survey of 
World Affairs 1932-1938 (Putnam) and Step by 
Step (Putnam), Neville Chamberlain’s In Search 
of Peace (Putnam), Anthony Eden’s Foreign Af- 
fairs (Harcourt, Brace), and Edouard Daladier’s 
In Defense of France (Doubleday, Doran). 
Valuable special studies include Graham Hut- 
ton’s Survey After Munich (Little, Brown) and 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s Where There Is No 
Peace (Macmillan), Martin Fuchs’ legitimist chron- 
icle, Showdown in Vienna (Putnam), Raymond 
Leslie Buell’s authoritative Poland: Key to Europe 


(Knopf), Maurice Hindus’ moving account of the 
development, destruction and unfettered spirit of 
Czecho-Slovakia, We Shall Live Again (Double- 
day, Doran), C. E. Count Piickler’s survey of 
Britain’s might, How Strong Is Britain? (Veritas), 
and Captain Liddell Hart’s The Defense of Britain 
—And of the West (Random). 

While the vast majority of our people do not 
want to become involved in the war, there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to just how neutral, or 
unneutral, our government should be. A good back- 
ground study of American foreign policy is J. 
Fred Rippy’s America and the Strife of Europe 
(Chicago University). The isolationist viewpoint 
is well presented in Charles A. Beard’s Giddy Minds 
and Foreign Quarrels (Macmillan) and C. Hartley 
Grattan’s The Deadly Parallel (Stackpole). Allen 
W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s Can 
America Stay Neutral? (Harpers) contains an ap- 
peal to the American people to take responsibility 
for the peace of the world, while Livingston Hart- 
ley’s Our Maginot Line (Carrick and Evans) de- 
velops the thesis that we should help Britain and 
France against Germany. 

Any discussion of the neutrality question in- 
evitably arouses a deep interest in the first World 
War and the lessons to be derived from our par- 
ticipation in that unholy conflict. In a class by 
itself as required reading is the two-volume work 
of David Lloyd George, Memoirs of the Peace Con- 
ference (Yale University). Next in importance is 
H. C. Peterson’s thorough analysis of the successful 
British campaign to bring America into the war 
on the side of the Allies. The Wellington House 
reports, prepared solely for the British Cabinet, 
are given to the world for the first time in Propa- 
ganda for War (Oklahoma University). Frank P. 
Chambers’ The War Behind the War (Harcourt, 
Brace) deals with the history of the political and 
civilian fronts of the warring nations, 1914-1918. 
Frederic L. Paxson’s America at War: 1917- 
1918 (Houghton Mifflin) tells how our democracy 
functioned during that critical period and should 
be of special interest to the post-War generation. 
We note in passing that the last volume of Ray 
Stannard Baker’s Woodrow Wilson: Life and Let- 
ters (Doubleday, Doran) covers the period from 
February to November 11, 1918. Charles G. Dawes’ 
A Journal of Reparations (Macmillan) is valuable 
for the immediate post-War period. 

Sir Flinders Petrie’s The Making of Egypt (Mac- 
millan) gives the main features of Egyptian his- 
tory from the Stone Age until the Roman period. 
Two notable contributions in the medieval field are 
Henri Pirenne’s excellent new interpretation, Mo- 
hammed and Charlemagne (Norton) and James 
Westfall Thompson’s exhaustive survey of The 
Literacy of the Laity in the Middle Ages (Cali- 
fornia University). For more mature students of 
history we suggest T. J. Haarhoff’s The Stranger 
at the Gate (Longmans), a profound study of racial 
cooperation in antiquity and today, and Jean du 
Plessis’ The Human Caravan (Sheed and Ward). 

Four books are worthy of special mention in the 
field of modern European history. M. M. Knap- 


pen’s Tudor Puritanism (Chicago University) 
traces the history of the movement through the 
reigns of Henry VIII and other Tudor sovereigns, 
and shatters the myth that the Puritan was the 
champion of democracy. Abbie Turner Scudi’s 
The Sacheverell Affair (Columbia University) is 
the first complete account of this dramatic inci- 
dent in Queen Anne’s reign. C. V. Wedgwood’s The 
Thirty Years War (Yale University) is the best 
survey in English of an outstanding example in 
European history of meaningless conflict. Donald 
Grove Barnes’ George III and William Pitt: 1783- 
1806 (Stanford University) offers a new interpre- 
tation based upon a study of their unpublished cor- 
respondence. 

No one today, since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, will venture a prediction on the future 
trend of Asiatic affairs. The following books are 
valuable for the period preceding the conflict. John 
Gunther’s best-seller, Inside Asia (Harpers), gives 
an entertaining, superficial view of the Orient. Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin’s Japan Over Asia (Little, 
Brown) has not been surpassed as the best ac- 
count of contemporary Japan. This is a revised 
and enlarged edition of a work first issued two 
years ago. Oland D. Russell’s The House of Mitsui 
(Little, Brown) is an interesting study of a great 
financial and commercial dynasty. Corporal Ashi- 
hei Hino’s Wheat and Soldiers (Farrar and Rine- 
hart) contains remarkable letters and diary en- 
tries of a Japanese soldier. Edgar Ansel Mowrer’s 
The Dragon Wakes (Morrow) is the result of an 
investigation of the battleground of the Sino-Jap- 
anese struggle in 1938. William B. Ziff’s The Rape 
of Palestine (Longmans) and George Antonius’ 
The Arab Awakening (Lippincott) give an eloquent 
if somewhat propagandistic picture of the contro- 
versy between Zionists and Arabs. 

The good neighbor policy is now definitely on 
the program of foreign affairs for this country. 
The following books are very timely and admirably 
serve the purpose of making us better acquainted 
with our Latin American neighbors. For the reader 
who wants a quick introduction to South Ameri- 
can nations, F. A. Kirkpatrick’s Latin America 
(Macmillan) and John T. Whitaker’s Americas to 
the South (Macmillan) can be happily recom- 
mended. Jesis Maria Henao and Gerardo Arrubla’s 
History of Colombia (North Carolina University), 
excellently translated by J. Fred Rippy, tells the 
history of a people well worth knowing. Evelyn 
Waugh’s Mexico: An Object Lesson (Little, Brown) 
is not only an investigation of the oil controversy 
but a general survey of conditions and policies 
south of the Rio Grande. Mr. Waugh concludes 
that Mexico is in the throes of internal decay, every 
phase of which is marked by a step leftward. 

The splendid three-volume work of Father Gil- 
bert J. Garraghan, S.J., Jesuits of the Middle Uni- 
ted States (America Press) has been deservedly 
popular this year. Herbert Bolton’s Wider Hori- 
zons of American History (Appleton-Century) con- 
tains four pioneering essays which emphasize the 
importance of Catholic missions in building Ameri- 
can history. The volume represents the finest prod- 
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DEMOCRACY 
READERS 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE EDU- 
CATION OF CHILDREN IN THE AMERICAN 





WAY OF LIVING - - - - GRADES I-6 
Edited by CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS 
SCHOOL FRIENDS TOWARD FREEDOM 
(Primer) (Fourth Reader) 
LET'S TAKE TURNS PIONEERING IN 
(First Reader) DEMOCRACY 
ENJOYING OUR LAND (Fifth Reader) 
| (Second Reader) THE WAY OF 
| YOUR LAND AND MINE DEMOCRACY 
(Third Reader) (Sixth Reader) 


SPARKLING, ORIGINAL STORIES 


emphasizing in constructive fashion for children (1) the characteris- 
tics of democracy which belong to our heritage; (2) the growth of 
democracy out of man’s long struggle for freedom; and (3) our re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of the unique qualities of American 
life. 


GRADED PROGRESSIVELY 


from book to book, as to content, concept, and vocabulary. 
DEMOCRACY READERS provide a planned, unified program, 
from the primer through the sixth reader, prepared with the same 
controlled development as the best basal readers for these grades. 


IN SETTINGS OF LOVELY PICTURES 


drawn especially for these books, and combining with the bright, 
colorful bindings and the appealing typography to produce books that 
are among the most beautiful ever prepared for elementary school use. 


(To be published January 2) 


UNDERSTANDING 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


By HUMPHREY B. NEILL and 
HOWARD M. COOL 


| A new book designed to facilitate a general 
understanding of business and to make clear its 
relationship to the American way of life. 











It has been written with full appreciation and realization of just 
what parts of the business process in America appear to be least 
understood by those who deal with the system as citizens and con- 
sumers. This appreciation has been gained by studying the many 
thousands of letters to business men and business associations writ- 
ten by persons seeking enlightenment on business practices and 
policies. 

Because practices and policies in business change rapidly to keep 
pace with “an ever-changing” world, the principles that govern busi- 
ness transactions are stressed and explained clearly. 


For further information, write to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Sen Francisco 
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uct of Dr. Bolton’s able pen. Ray Allen Billing- 
ton’s The Protestant Crusade 1800-1860 (Macmil- 
lan) is the first complete study of religious big- 
otry and intolerance of the period treated. This 
documented survey of two No-Popery and Nati- 
vism uprisings is an invaluable aid to genuine 
understanding of the disabilities to which a re- 
ligious minority can be subjected. 

Emil Jordan’s Americans (Norton) narrates the 
history of the peoples and races who settled the 
Americas. David Mathew’s The Jacobean Age 
(Longmans) is a good background study for the 
colonial period. George R. Leighton’s Five Cities 
(Harpers), to be republished by the same firm 
under a new title, America’s Growing Pains, is a 
somewhat overdrawn indictment of the pioneer 
spirit in early American history as represented in 
Shenandoah, Pa., Louisville, Ky., Birmingham, Ala., 
Omaha, Neb., and Seattle, Wash. Raloh Foster 
Weld’s Brooklyn Village, 1816-1834 (Columbia 
University) affords convincing proof of the sage 
contention that local history is national history lo- 
cally exemplified. John H. Ferguson’s American 
Diplomacy and the Boer War (Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity) is a fairly complete and accurate survey of 
the extent and manner in which our Government 
was involved by that remote conflict. Under the 
able editorship of Thomas F. Meehan, Volume 
XXIX of Historical Records and Studies (United 
States Catholic Historical Society) maintains the 
high level of the Series for interest and scholar- 
ship. The studies in this issue range from New 
England to Oregon, from the Constitution to the 
development of Catholic higher education. 

Only a few books have appeared this year which 
focus attention upon the Church as a vital factor 
in world affairs. Despite minor blemishes, Joseph 
Bernhart’s The Vatican as a World Power (Long- 
mans) is a dramatic, authentic story of the Popes 
from Saint Peter to Pius XI, followed by a detailed 
account of the present workings of the Roman 
Curia. He seeks to explain the inexhaustible vitality 
of the Papacy and its irrepressible leadership when 
other leaders fail, and in so doing, affirms a fa- 
mous phrase of Friedrich Schiller: “Only the Popes 
die; the spirit which informs them is immortal.” 
Sister Mary Clare Goodwin’s Papal Conflict with 
Josephinism (Fordham University) deals intimate- 
ly with the reign of the Emperor Joseph II. S. 
William Halperin’s Italy and the Vatican at War 
(Chicago University) is an impartial evaluation 
of the conflict between the Quirinal and the Vati- 
can in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
It was a domestic quarrel, a family feud, in which 
power, sentiment and the spirit of the age were 
on the side of the King, while the Pope clung to 
principle and historic right. Dom Ernest Graf, 
O.S.B., in Volumes XXVII, XXVIII and XXIX, 
gives an able translation of Volume XIII of Ludwig 
von Pastor’s monumental History of the Popes 
(Herder). This was the last volume of the German 
text to which Pastor gave his own corrections. The 
period covered embraces the Pontificates of Greg- 
ory XV and Urban VIII, that is, the years 1621 
to 1644. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 





ASCETICAL BOOKS 











ARCHBISHOP Schrembs has recently written: 
“Just as healthful food nourishes the body and 
strengthens it, so spiritual reading nourishes the 
soul and fills it with inspiration for all that is good 
and holy in the sight of God.” Unfortunately, the 
value of spiritual reading has not penetrated the 
consciousness of American lay people, according to 
a survey made by publishers of Catholic books and 
by the Spiritual Book Associates. The reason can- 
not be that AMERICA and other magazines do not 
call attention to such worthwhile books. However, 
with the lay reader fully in mind, I am recalling 
some of these books that appeared in the past year. 

I begin, I trust not unpsychologically, with ser- 
mons. They have the extraneous advantage that 
their “reading time,” as the tabloids say, is five 
minutes, or ten, or more, as our worldly preoccu- 
pations allow! The learned Archbishop of New 
York has found time fortunately to translate The 
Word of God (Macmillan), by the Most Rev. Fran- 
cis Borgongini-Duca. We are given short medita- 
tions on the Holy Gospel. As a help to personal 
devotion, I recommend the book to my lay, reli- 
gious and clerical readers. Also recommended are: 
Spoken in the Market Place (Wagner), by Father 
Sharp, and Looking on Jesus (America Press), by 
Father Blakely. To an “Information Please,” I am 
whispering that the sermonette which readers of 
AMERICA enjoy each week at the end of the edi- 
torials is by the same venerable Father Blakely. 
Introduction to Ascetical and Mystical Theology 
(Benziger), by the late Archbishop Goodier, con- 
tains seventeen lectures. Those dealing with prayer 
will be very helpful to confessors as well as to lay- 
men. The book is a fitting conclusion to the Arch- 
bishop’s contributions to ascetical literature. 

On the homiletic list I also place Conferences 
for Religious Communities (Herder), by Father 
Muntsch; Meditations on the Love of God (Sheed 
and Ward), by de Estella-Pember; The Three Ways 
of the Spiritual Life (Benziger), by the well known 
Pére Garrigou-Lagrange; Ascetical Conferences 
for Religious (Herder), by Father Gabriel; The 
Eucharist (Bruce), by the Polish pulpit orator, 
Father Skarga; Marriage (Benziger), by Bishop 
Von Steng—Bruehl; Victory Over Vice (Kenedy), 
by Monsignor Sheen, his 1938 Tre Ore discourses. 
The well-known Bishop Toth adds to his homiletic 
reputation in The Risen Christ (Herder). Talks for 
Young Women (Herder), by Father Roche; Ques- 
tions I’m Asked About Marriage (Queen’s Work), 
by Father Lord; Angel Food (Bruce), by Father 
Brennan, and The Commandments (Dolphin), by 
Monsignor McNally, both speaking to our young- 
sters, are commended to their respective audiences. 

Helps to reading the greatest book of all asceti- 
cal literature, the Gospels, will be found in the 
masterful Westminster Version of The New Testa- 











Books for Christmas 











PG 


THE WORD OF GOD 


Translated by Most Rev. FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


Here is an outstanding selection of short meditations 
for every Sunday in the year. These explanations of 
the Holy Gospel are distinguished by their deep spirit- 
ual insight and their helpfulness. Splendid for per- 


sonal raeding and a perfect gift for priest and lay- 
man. $1.00 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by THOMAS WALSH 


This noted anthology contains over 500 pages of poems 
of Catholic significance from the Ist to the 20th cen- 
tury. Biographical sketches of every contributor and 
Indices of Titles and Authors are included. An excel- 
lent source book for quotations and inspirational read- 
ing. Available for the first time at a popular price 
with an attractive new binding and jacket. $1.69 


WHICH WAY, DEMOCRACY ? 


By WILFRID PARSONS 


The author discusses Christianity and its place in 
national thinking, pointing out that government 
divorced from religion is ultimately powerless. In the 
present critical situation, this clear, forcibly written 


book is of vital importance. $2.00 


GREAT CATHOLICS 


Edited by CLAUDE WILLIAMSON 


This compelling collection of biographies of 37 famous 
Catholics includes the life stories of such outstanding 
personalities as Cardinal Hayes, Cardinal Newman, 
St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Teresa, etc. Each biography 
is by a well-known author. This is a splendid gift 
book of lasting value. $2.50 


ONCE—IN PALESTINE 


By LUCILLE PAPIN BORDEN 


Here is a colorful account of the life of Christ—his 
birth and early childhood, the tragedy of the Passion 
and suffering of Golgotha. Valuable also as a book 
of devotional thought and meditation. $1.50 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS 


This book contains accurate biographical details for 
over 9,000 servants of God canonized by the Catholic 
Church. “Eminently practical for priests . . . sisters 
...« laity.”"—The Torch. $3.00 


MACMILLAN, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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ment, Vol. 1, The Synoptic Gospels (Longmans), by 
Monsignor Dean. The Gospel According to Saint 
Matthew (Wagner), by Father Miller, is intended 
primarily for laymen. Its introduction and notes 
will be appreciated by study clubs. A similar study 
by Father O’Neill on the book of Job, The World’s 
Classic Job (Bruce) is very helpful. A virile and at 
times challenging translation is had in The First 
Book of Psalms (Longmans), by Father Lattey. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ (Benziger), by Pére 
Lagrange, is recommended to seminarians and col- 
lege students. The Unified Gospel of Jesus (Paulist 
Press), by Father Hurley, and The Saviour’s Life 
(Paulist Press), by Father Simmons, with outlines 
for study clubs by Father Treacy, encourage us to 
read again the entire Gospels. 

The Public Life of Our Lord (Apostleship of 
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“He used to read spiritual books 
half an hour each day.” 


Prayer Press), by Father Becker, well attains its 
purpose to help us “to know Our Lord better.” 
While The Believer’s Christ (Herder), by Fathers 
Koesters-Grundner, is primarily dogmatic or apolo- 
getic, the appeal of Our Lord’s person is unmis- 
takeably presented. Once—In Palestine (Macmil- 
lan), by Lucille Borden, is artistic as well as devo- 
tional. Father McNabb in A Life of Our Lord 
(Sheed and Ward) leads us to many salutary re- 
flections. Man’s Triumph: With God in Christ (Her- 
der), by Father Houck, proceeds from the proofs 
of God’s existence to the meaning of Christ for 
man. Novices of Our Lord (Kenedy), by a Master 
of Novices, is a human portrait of the Apostles for 
non-novices as well. Finally in this grouping should 
be mentioned the new pocket edition of The Imita- 
tion of Christ (America Press), by Groote-Malaise; 
The Meditations of Saint Thomas Aquinas (Ros- 
ary), attractively edited by Father McEniry, and 
Tantum Ergo Sacramentum, by Bishop Gross, who 
applies his considerations to religious. A preview 
of Paul and the Crucified (America Press) so im- 
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pressed me that I wish to tell the good news to my 
readers. It is the January choice of the Spiritual 
Book Associates. 

Earnestly recommended to priests and semi- 
narians are The Mystical Body of Christ (Spiritual 
Book Associates), by Father Jurgensmeier; Moral- 
ity and the Mystical Body (Kenedy), by Father 
Mersch, translated by Father Ryan; The Mystical 
Body (Queen’s Work), by Father Ellard, who ap- 
plies citations from the pastorals of our hierarchy 
to the Mystical Body. Father Kearney completes 
his trilogy with Learn of Me (Benziger). He again 
uses scriptural illustrations to urge our complete 
conformity to the will of God. In Adoro Te (Ben- 
ziger), by Dom Morris-Rumball, this hymn of 
Eucharistic thanksgiving is treated in each of its 
twenty-eight lines with an appropriate develop- 
ment. The Theology of Prayer (Bruce), by Father 
Fenton, helps serious souls to greater recollection 
in speaking to God. Yes, Father (Pustet), by 
Father Graef, gives a practical way for union with 
the Divine will. Why Am I Tempted (Saint An- 
thony Guild), by Father Remler, shows us that 
“virtue is made perfect in infirmity.” The Church 
Before Pilate (Preservation Press), by Father 
Leen, and This Way to Heaven (Preservation 
Press), by Father Furfey, are practical spiritual 
books for the work-a-day layman. 

The Mass is well treated in different phases by 
Father Bussard in The Sacrifice (The Leaflet Mis- 
sal); by Father Thorold in The Mass and the Life 
of Prayer (Sheed and Ward); The Real Presence 
(Sentinel Press), by Blessed Eymard; The Catholic 
Centre (Sheed and Ward), by E. I. Watkin. 

Marian literature has been enriched during the 
past year by Mary’s Garden of Roses (Kenedy), 
from the well known pen of Monsignor Blunt; The 
Mother of God (Spiritual Book Associates), by 
Mother Ryan; Our Land and Our Lady (Long- 
mans), by Daniel Sargent, who writes primarily 
from a historical view, but at least incidentally 
from an ascetical point; Our Blessed Mother 
(Bruce), by Father Resch; Our Lady’s Rosary 
(Kenedy), by Fathers Callan and McHugh; Mary 
(Bruce), by Sister M. Eleanore, who tells us in her 
elegant style of Our Lady’s imitability; The Queen 
of Ireland (Spiritual Book Associates), by Mrs. 
Concannon, who, though writing primarily as an 
historian, finds occasions to be gently exhortatory; 
The Other Nazareth (Peter Reilly), by a Sister of 
St. Joseph. The first two were the October and 
May Selections respectively of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. 

Let Us Pray for Our Dead (America Press) is 
an excellent translation of the Office of the Dead 
by Father Hausmann. It is especially recommended 
to our religious Sisters and Brothers and laymen, 
for it is the Church’s official prayer for our depart- 
ed. I trust that my concluding recommendation 
may not be deleted by the Editor (he should know 
that the practice has not so far prevailed in the 
present war!) that those interested in current as- 
cetical literature leave their shopping of it to the 
Spiritual Book Associates. 

DANIEL M. O'CONNELL 





THE CHURCH'S LITURGY 











IN the production of first-rate books on the liturgy 
the past year seems to have been more than frugal. 
This Review carried notices of only three or four, 
and a diligent inquiry among the publishers and 
booksellers has failed to discover any others—ex- 
cept, of course, the usual run of books which call 
themselves liturgical but which deal with matters 
apt to make an honest liturgist squirm. 

The serious reader will find an authoritative vol- 
ume, however, in Liturgy and Life (Longmans), 
by Theodore Wesseling. The learned Benedictine 
priest sets this down as his purpose: to make men 
realize and appreciate the meaning and richness 
of the liturgy and to become conscious of its bear- 
ing on everyday life. In adhering strictly to this 
objective throughout the pages of his volume, he 
reveals the dogmatic basis of the liturgy, its “phil- 
osophic character,” and the “new mentality” which 
it brings about. 

The Splendour of the Liturgy (Sheed and Ward), 
by Maurice Zundel, is mainly a devotional and his- 
torical treatise on the Mass. It is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a scholar’s book, since it is not a severely his- 
torical account of the growth and evolution of the 
eucharistic rites; but it does contain enough history 
and enough recent liturgical scholarship to give the 
reader an increased appreciation of the ancient 
worship of the Church. 

It is the whole Church which offers the Sacrifice, 
and not merely the ordained clergy, insists Father 
Thomas H. Moore, in his book, Beyond the Altar 
Rail (Fordham University Press). Beginning with 
chapters on the idea of sacrifice and then continu- 
ing with an explanation of the characteristics of 
the Divine Victim, this book goes on with an in- 
teresting treatment of the parts of the Mass. 

Those who appreciate the great liturgical-propa- 
ganda work done in this country by Paul Bussard 
will welcome his little paper-bound volume, The 
Sacrifice (Leaflet Missal Press), and will hardly 
need to be told that it is another clear, concise 
treatise which deserves enormous circulation. 

Picked by the Spiritual Book Associates as their 
February choice was A Layman’s Christian Year 
(Spiritual Book Associates). A collection of the 
liturgical essays contributed to the Tablet by 
Ernest Oldmeadow during his eleven years of edi- 
torship, the volume contains an enthusiastic fore- 
word by the late Abbot Vonier—which is commen- 
dation enough for Catholics interested in the daily 
worship of the Church. 

Of more than ordinary value to students of lit- 
urgy is Evelyn Underhill’s collection, Eucharistic 
Prayers from the Ancient Liturgies (Longmans), 
and the rapidly increasing number of laymen who 
are learning to participate in the Divine Office will 
benefit greatly by Dom Graf’s The Church’s Daily 
Prayer. GERARD DONNELLY 


























This Way 
to Heaven 
by Paul Hanly Furfey 


A militant and _ intensely 
Catholic book showing the 
work-a-day man and woman 
the road to sanctity. 


$2.00 















Before Pilate 
by Edward Leen, C.SSp. 


; . this neat volume— 
timely, informative, inspira- 
tional and devotional.”— 
America. 


Spiritual Book Club's choice 


for November 
$1.00 
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A PAPAL CHAMBERLAIN 


THE PERSONAL CHRONICLE OF 
FRANCIS AUGUSTUS MACNUTT 


Edited by Rev. John J. Donovan 
Procurator, St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 


Foreword by His Eminence Cardinal Hayes 
Preface by G. K. Chesterton 


“Acclaimed in introductions by Car- 
dinal Hayes and Gilbert Chesterton, it 
is the only book that has been so for- 


tunate.” 


“The answer in duplicate to Carlyle’s 
double complaint — that a well-written 
life is almost as rare as a well-spent one.” 


“Not many books so well done; this 
one was worth doing; a great human 
document; it has come to stay.” 


“Exceedingly good company ; few books 
have presented a character you would be 
more eager to meet in the flesh.” 


“Regarding things Catholic, it will in- 
terest even those who are not interested.” 


“Proves there is a finer world within 


the world.” 


20 ILLUSTRATED PAGES, 4 IN COLOR, $3.50 
A CHOICE OF THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
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POETRY AND ESSAYS 











BELLES LETTRES is perhaps the most neglected 
field in the book world today, not because poems, 
essays and criticism are precious but because they 
are hard to do well. Pure literature cannot be 
produced rapidly or mechanically to compete with 
fiction, biography and history, which, while often 
the result of ingenuity and industry, may never- 
theless be good without being literature. The poet, 
the essayist and the literary prose writer frequent- 
ly swims against the contemporary current, and 
in a time such as this, with recurrent political, 
economic and religious crises crashing into the 
inner peace of the individual soul, it is extremely 
difficult for literature to hold its place at all. But 
the same conditions which have made pure litera- 
ture difficult have also made it rare, and for the 
many thousands who wish guidance in their politi- 
cal opinions there are not a few readers who wish 
to escape to the more satisfying realities of truth 
and beauty. 

So little prominence has been given to the poets 
that one is surprised to find that they have had a 
fine harvest. Sister Madeleva, the loveliest voice 
in the chorus of nuns, who are becoming increas- 
ingly articulate, published her Selected Poems 
(Macmillan), and Sheed and Ward brought out 
Hilaire Belloc’s Sonnets and Verse, two works 
which in themselves justify life for those who ad- 
mire strength and tenderness and exquisite techni- 
cal skill. The newer poets also made their contribu- 
tions. Father Alfred Barret, S.J., wrote what is 
becoming a poetic best-seller in his virile and pene- 
trating Mint by Night (America Press) and Fray 
Angelico Chavez, who has been attracting consid- 
erable attention, published his beautiful religious 
lyrics, Clothed with the Sun (Sante Fe, Writers 
Editions, Inc.). 

The list is continuously exciting. Eileen Duggan, 
the New Zealander whose poetry has charmed all 
English-speaking people, was finally presented in 
book form in her Poems (Macmillan). Those who 
have not yet been induced to read her by the 
exuberant testimonies of her fellow poets are now 
advised not to miss an inspiring experience. As 
in the work of the other Catholic poets mentioned 
in this recommendation, there is more pith and 
authentic feeling in their compact verses than may 
be found in many of the painfully and obviously 
elaborated works of social significance. Father 
Leonard Feeney is represented at his best in col- 
laboration with Nathalia Crane in The Ark and 
the Alphabet (Macmillan), a collection of poems 
which will probably delight the children, for whom 
it has ostensibly been written, as much as it has the 
adults who are already quoting it. Don’t be too 
much impressed by the whimsical imaginative sur- 
face. There is much more to it than that. The non- 
sense and the satire are quite rare and not to be 
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read in the spirit of W. S. Gilbert. The authors 
are too witty for burlesque. In a different vein but 
equally enjoyable is Arthur Guiterman’s Lyric 
Laughter (Dutton). Mr. Guiterman is not, aca- 
demically, de rigeur but he is one of the few poets 
who really knows the genius of the English lan- 
guage. 

An extremely interesting poetic event of the 
past year which resulted in publication of two ex- 
cellent works of verse was the foundation of the 
Monastine Press, by Clifford J. Laube. Mr. Laube, 
long known to readers of poetry, published his own 
volume, Crags and Jessica Powers’ The Lantern 
Burns. 

Robert Frost is no longer new to readers but a 
new edition of his Collected Poems (Holt) will 
please his old friends and serve as a splendid intro- 
duction to those who have not as yet enjoyed his 
magical lyrics of the New England countryside. 
Another poet, somewhat less familiar, whose work 
is nevertheless very interesting, is David Morton 
whose All in One Breath (Macmillan) was very well 
received. William Thomas Walsh’s Lyric Poems 
(Kenedy), which has just been released, will prove 
a surprise to those who have regarded him simply 
as a prose writer. Like many other historians, the 
distinguished author of Isabella and Philip II has 
a fine talent for poetry as well. Robert Farren, 
known to readers of Irish periodicals as Riobead o 
Farachain, also has a new volume in what may be 
called the Anglo-Irish language, named Times Wall 
Asunder (Sheed and Ward). It is splendid verse 
and tickles the ear as well as the mind. More serious 
and tense is Roy Campbell’s Flowering Rifle (Long- 
mans) which tells the story of the Alcazar in the 
style of a poet who was also a comrade of the 
Spanish Nationalist legionnaires. 

Anthologies are now the fashion and there are 
a sufficient number of good ones to delight every 
class of reader. Lord David Cecil, author of The 
Young Melbourne (Bobbs-Merrill), is the editor 
of the Oxford Book of Christmas Verse (Oxford) 
which continues a series now recognized as stand- 
ard. Sheed and Ward presents a modern Catholic 
anthology, Over the Bent World, edited by Sister 
Mary Louise, containing choice examples of the 
chief Catholic writers of our day. The editor’s 
selection is singularly free of academic bias and 
includes many young writers who here received 
their first full recognition. From the Four Winds 
(Idlewild) is the fruit of the first five volumes of 
Spirit, the publication of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America. 

The piéce de résistance of anthologies, though, 
is Louise Imogene Guiney’s Recusant Poets, a mag- 
nificent and inspiring work which waited twenty 
years for publication. It fulfils not only an artistic 
need but a big gap in literary history. Readers 
familiar with the great names of the Catholic tradi- 
tions like Thomas More, Campion and Southwell 
will be delighted to find others less well known but 
of the same spiritual and intellectual brotherhood. 
On the less serious side there is W. H. Auden’s 
edition of The Oxford Book of Light Verse (Ox- 
ford) which is funny but not as uproarious as D. B. 

















Wyndham Lewis’ volume of bad poetry published 
some years ago. 

Of the hundreds of poets and poetry and intro- 
ductions to literature only a few remain free from 
academic stuffiness. One is Terence Connolly’s 
study of Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love (Bruce 
Humphries), by Coventry Patmore, a work equally 
as stimulating as the editor’s definitive edition of 
Francis Thompson. Father Connolly has the hu- 
man sympathy as well as the intellectual prepara- 
tion for a task which in the hands of many a critic 
would have been disastrous. He always has the 
good sense to let Patmore speak for himself and 
his expositions are not only erudite but brilliantly 
suggestive. Mark Van Doren’s Shakespeare (Holt) 
covers old ground from a fresh, stimulating point 
of view, and Dr. Henry Seidel Canby’s Thoreau 
(Houghton Mifflin), long in preparation, was one 
of the few literary pieces worthy of advance 
notices. 

Most neglected of all the fine pieces of criticism 
in the torrent of war books was Georges Duhamel’s 
In Defense of Letters (Greystone), which calmly 
insists upon the necessary functions of reading and 
thinking. The distinguished French author of the 
Pasquier Chronicles belongs to the diminishing 
number of artists who do not regard literature as 
an adjunct of direct political action. Hermann 
Hagedorn’s life of Edwin Arlington Robinson (Mac- 
millan) explains an enigmatic figure whose early 
promise was disappointed. Admirers of G. K. Ches- 
terton, whose The Coloured Lands, a potpourri of 
wit and whimsy, was issued by Sheed and Ward 
at the beginning of the year, will find Maurice 
Evans’ G. K. Chesterton (Macmillan) interesting, 
if not completely satisfactory. 

The field of general criticism has for some years 
been lacking in outstanding achievement. There 
are, however, a few excellent morsels. R. W. Cham- 
bers, Man’s Inconquerable Mind, was the best book 
of the year but the war has delayed its publica- 
tion in America. Poets at Prayer (Sheed and 
Ward), by Sister Mary James Power, is a solid 
series of essays on modern English and Ameri- 
can poets, and F. P. Donnelly’s Literature, The 
Leading Educator (Longmans), contains the ripe 
wisdom of a great scholar and teacher. Asthetics 
rather than literature is the substance of Irwin 
Edman’s Arts and the Man (Norton). Professor 
Edman’s comment is very keen and forms many 
points of contrast with Blanche Mary Kelly’s Sud- 
den Rose (Sheed and Ward), a profound book 
whose implications were not thoroughly appreci- 
ated by many reviewers. 

Add to them Ronald Knox’ Let Dons Delight 
(Sheed and Ward) which in semi-fictional form 
comprises the whole intellectual history of Ox- 
ford, and Father Leonard Feeney’s You’d Better 
Come Quietly (Sheed and Ward), a collection of 
essays which combines the deft humor of Fish on 
Friday and the penetration of his best poem, Song 
for a Listener. The essay “Explaining the Trinity 
to Thomas Butler” alone justifies the latter book 
and there are, in addition, character sketches which 
will have permanent places in the Feeney gallery. 


Two other publications complete the list, Daniel 
Sargent’s Our Land and Our Lady (Longmans) 
a book on America that sings with Faith, and Em- 
met Lavery’s moving dramatization of the Life of 
Cardinal Newman, Second Spring (Longmans). 
Those who are alarmed by the quantity of 
ephemeral printed matter can be assured that lit- 
erature is holding its own. The above list, neces- 
sarily incomplete, is sufficient guarantee that there 
is still strength in the standards of truth and beauty 
which are the only constructive auguries of the 
future. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


FICTION OF THE YEAR 











THERE is no way of determining one’s tastes 
whether it be in a matter of clothes, friends, 
amusements or books; the same is true within the 
field of each category. “There will never be a great 
novel,” said Rene Bazin, “that can be read with 
the same feeling by all, and the choice of the book 
will ever remain a problem for the individual.” 
The very scope of the novel, dealing with the com- 
plexity of men and women, situations, motives and 
ideas, makes it difficult, extremely so at times, to 
classify a work as historical or idealistic, realistic 
or romantic, sentimental, satirical or picaresque. 

We have had the usual plethora of novels of 
every description during the present year and it 
would be difficult to decide categorically, which 
classification predominated. A safe guess is that 



























































“Look, honey bun, my first pumpkin pie!” 
“Yes, it looks like the last book I read— 
nice outsides, but raw inside.” 
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IDEAL—CHRISTMAS GIFTS—PRACTICAL 


Beyond Ghe Altar Bail 


by THOMAS H. MOORE, S. J. 








Fr. Moore’s treatment for Catholics—whether 
priest or layman—of the sublime meaning of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass has won for BEYOND 
THE ALTAR RAIL praise from the reviewers 
nothing short of enthusiastic. Its solid spirituality 
and genial style recommend it for itself as a book; 
its binding and typography urge it as a beautiful 
gift-book. 


126 pages—index—gift-binding—postpaid, $1.25 


By the Same Author: 1 ALSO SEND YOU 
(Christ and His Church) . . . a lucid handling of 
Apologetics, already a favorite in many Study 
Clubs: 190 pages, index, pyroxylin cloth; postpaid 

$1.50 





THE Worvp or Catuotic Etuics will welcome 
announcement of publication in spring of 


PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS 


Posthumous work of the eminent ethician and 
scholar TimorHy J. BrosNAHAN, S.J. Edited and 
with an Introduction by Francis P. LeBurre, 
S.J., Ph.D. Included as an Appendix: A Digest 
of Ethics, a comprehensive outline, long out of 
print, by Fr. Brosnahan.—Probable price: $4.00 





OTHER PRACTICAL GIFTS for students, 
seminarians, professional men: Liberty—Its Use 
and Abuse: Ethics Basic and Applied, by IGNATIUS 
W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D., $3.50 postpaid. — Juris- 
prudence—With Cases to Illustrate Principles, by 
Francts P. LeBurre, S.J., Ph.D. and James V. 
Hayes, LL.B., postpaid, $3.00 








A GOOD BOOK IS LIKE A WINDOW 
THAT LOOKS UPON THE WORLD 
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historical fiction provided the best of the year’s 
output. And again, there was a day when a glance 
at a manuscript that promised to bulk beyond 600 
pages was sufficient reason for its rejection, con- 
tents unseen. Came Anthony Adverse, and Gone 
with the Wind. They became pacemakers. Today, 
publishers seem to blurb a book as a rival of Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s best seller from the mere fact that 
it stretches out beyond the 700-page mark. 

Colossal in size and scope, but splendid as his- 
tory and engaging as fiction, The Tree of Liberty 
(Farrar and Rinehart), by Elizabeth Page, must 
be reckoned with when judging the best historical 
novels of 1939. Dealing with the evolving years of 
the American colonies, 1754 to 1805, the story re- 
captures, for our entertainment but more espe- 
cially enlightenment, the thought and spirit of the 
period with just the proper dash of romance to hold 
the attention through its more than 900 pages. 
Frontier days in New Hampshire during the 
period of the French and Indian Wars form the 
background for John Jenning’s distinguished Next 
to Valour (Macmillan). The author is superb when 
dealing with historical characters and incidents 
as well as in his descriptions of the northeastern 
forests and wildernesses. He is not so happy, how- 
ever, in his own character creations. 

Guns of Burgoyne (Stokes), by Bruce Lancaster, 
reviews the scene of “Gentleman Johnny” Bur- 
goyne’s activities from the settlements about Lake 
George and the Hudson across Massachusetts to 
Cambridge. The occasional contrasts between the 
old-world way of life and that of the new give 
added zest to the story’s exciting moments. The 
Delectable Country (Farrar and Rinehart), by 
Leland D. Baldwin, dealing with the Pittsburgh 
frontier, is unbelievably sordid, even though that 
period far antedates the era of smoke. 

Passing from the American scene to the world 
horizon, W. L. River has taken De Quincey’s essay, 
Flight of a Tartar Tribe, and enlarged it into an 
historical novel, formidable in length and almost 
epic in vocabulary, The Torguts (Stokes). But 
more remarkable still is the craftsmanship shown 
by the author in infusing into an otherwise ponder- 
ous narrative a wealth of human interest. At best 
the book is too grim for the casual reader. Far less 
pretentious but nonetheless readable are Royal 
Escape (Doubleday, Doran), by Georgette Heyer, 
and Kénigsmark (Doubleday, Doran), by A. E. W. 
Mason, the former dealing with the adventurous 
hide-and-seek life of Charles II of England; the 
latter, with the intrigue, domestic and political, 
that beset the House of Hanover while looking 
beyond a mere Electorate toward a British throne. 

Pure fiction deals with the writer’s brain-child, 
history with actual persons who retain their rights 
to be represented as they were; which raises the 
question of the historical novel. May the author 
fictionize about an historical person with total 
disregard for truth? Weight of opinion from lit- 
erary critics holds for adherence, at least in the 
main, to the canons of historical fact. 

Two novels of this year, which pretend to be 
historical fiction, sin against this canon: the one, 





The Nazarene (Putnam), by Sholem Asch, most 
egregiously; the other Henry, King of France 
(Knopf), by Heinrich Mann, to a lesser degree, but 
still sufficiently to qualify its history content as in 
great part unauthenticated humbug. The Nazarene 
fails historically and dogmatically in the same man- 
ner and degree as did a current Broadway suc- 
cess, Family Portrait. Christ’s claims to Divinity 
are reduced to, at most, an inspired commission. 
There is no question of His Divine Sonship and 
His birth of the Virgin Mother. Apart from the 
merit of commendable writing and authentic set- 
ting, the book is thoroughly execrable from a 
Christian standpoint. Even the fictional gospel of 
Judas Iscariot, borrowed largely from the authen- 
tic Four Gospels (and it drags on through over 
170 pages), is painfully wearisome and tedious read- 
ing. On the other hand, Heinrich Mann has not 
sinned quite so grievously in his Henry, King of 
France. He has done well enough by his re-creation 
of King Henry, but it is on the question of the 
regicide that he romances unscrupulously with 
the truth. 

Purportedly based on the life of Sandro Botti- 
celli, Tuscan Spring (Reynal and Hitchcock), by 
James Cleugh, is less the history of one man than 
a panorama of life in Florence during the Renais- 
sance with the great artists and leading figures 
holding the stage. The subject is vast and might 
easily have escaped the bounds of proper perspec- 
tive, but the author has shown rare judgment in 
presenting the life of the great Botticelli in the 
center of a spectacular setting. Veteran Elians 
will probably not thank E. Thornton Cook for con- 
signing Charles Lamb to a biographical novel, Just- 
ly Dear (Scribners). Miss Cook, however, is thor- 
oughly conversant with her material and on the 
whole has succeeded rather well. 

It is puzzling, to say the least, to account for 
the lack of appreciation of Anne Miller Downes’ 
So Stands the Rock (Stokes). Perhaps it was be- 
cause she made the mistake of sacrificing her 
creation, Angus Shawn, on the rock of Jessie 
Perkins’ Yankee “cussedness.” With a setting in 
Vermont during the horse-and-buggy days, it is 
nonetheless a grand story in apparent eulogy of 
fine old Yankee stock. On the other hand, Escape 
(Little, Brown), by Ethel Vance, won recognition 
at once and still stands high on the list of most- 
sought-for books. Apart from the adventurous 
parts, which are highly interesting, the characters 
are too shallow and vicious to win admiration. With 
a touch of charm and sentimental beauty which is 
more than reminiscent of Kennedy Square, Louise 
Andrews Kent’s Paul Revere Square (Houghton 
Mifflin) should be popular with Hopkinson Smith 
admirers. 

The contrived intent in David Rame’s Wine of 
Good Hope (Macmillan) to symbolize through 
slashing seas and swirling torrents the tumult in 
Tony Lemaire’s soul detracts considerably from 
the otherwise superbly written story, marred only 
by a few jarring notes of over-stressed, impassioned 
episodes. The antithesis is found in Iva (Dutton), 
by Gésta af Geijerstam, a study, in tragedy, of a 











BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


Just published 


LIFE’'S FINAL GOAL 


Charting a Course by the Light of Reason. 
By the Reverend Henry C. Schuyler. 
8vo., 385 pages. $3.00 
A constructive contribution toward a valid and adequate 
remedy for the lack of harmony in our ideals and actual 
life, by an author whose previous books have made him 
a friend of a wide circle of readers. 
Other titles by Father Schuyler 
CourRAGE OF CHRIST } $1.00 


i 
CuHarity or CHrRIst | 1.00 
OBEDIENCE OF CHRIS? + Illustrated, l6mos. 1,00 
A Drvine FRIEND 1,00 
SACRAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP | 1.00 
Mary Morner Most Apmrraste. 173 Pp. 1.50 








Recently published 


THE OTHER NAZARETH 


By a Sister of St. Joseph (Chestnut Hill, Phila.) 
l6mo., 128 pages (Dozen lots 60c) 75¢ 
The members of the Holy Family of Nazareth are set 
before us by the author for imitation in every walk of life. 


By the same author 


A GLIMPSE OF SAINT JOSEPH 


The virtues and lovable qualities of St Joseph are in- 
vitingly suggested; obedience, humility, purity and his 
tremendous power of intercession. 

l6mo., 91 pages (Dozen lots 48c) 60c 


| HAD NO SHOES 


By Mrs. Matthew Arnold 

l2mo., 384 pages $2.50 
The author uses a Chinese proverb to fit her story, 
“Travelling on the hard road I grumbled because I had 
no shoes—'till I met a man who had no feet.” It is an 
emotional, spiritual and intellectual account of a family 
group whose characters make a fascinating story. The 
sentimental part where Susan becomes a nun is a logical 
outcome of one who showed such a spirit of unconscious 
acts of charity. 





The Great Commandment of the Gospel 
in the Early Church 
By the Most Rev. Msgr. Hamlet John Cicognani. 
12mo., 368 pages $2.00 
“An anthology of the best that has been written by the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church on Christian Charity” 
—Ave Maria. 





CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN By Anne Drewe Stephen 
i2mo., 64 pages, stiff paper cover 60c 
Five little tableau that give the real Christmas thrill 
for the very young and adapted for school use. 








MARY MOTHER OF NATIONS 
By the Reverend Edward J. McTague 
i2mo., 185 pages $1.50 
Sermonettes for the Miraculous Medal Novenas. 





28th Thousand 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOW 


By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
l6mo., 218 pages $1.00 
Short paragraphs illustrating a truth with an anecdote, 
or incident to help fix a meaning in the mind, or emphasize 
a truth, or imprint a lesson on the memory. 
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human soul at odds with self and the human race 
in general. 

Whether or not one agrees with the theme of 
Pietro di Donato’s Christ in Concrete (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill), which deals with slums, cynicism and starva- 
tion, there will be no question of the author’s ability 
to write graphically. Fault may be found with his 
over-stressed realism and his uncompromising 
frankness, at times not at all in good taste. One 
suspects that his theme is in part autobiographical. 
The sense of seething unrest that prevails through- 
out is allayed in part by the skilfully sketched 
character of Annunziata. 

For all its charm and subtle humor, the deeper 
implications, moral and political, of The Hopkins 
Manuscript (Macmillan), a fantastic fairy tale, in- 
trude themselves so quietly that there is danger 
of their being missed. When it is remembered that 
it was R. C. Sherriff who gave us Journey’s End, 
the story will assume a richer meaning and a sad- 
der reality. Philip Freund has contributed another 
clever character study in Dreams of Youth (Pil- 
grim House) that parallels Book of Kings, but it 
must be cautioned that many of his people are far 
from nice—as people. But laymen and medical men 
alike should enjoy Disputed Passage (Houghton 
Mifflin), by Lloyd C. Douglas, more widely known 
for his Magnificent Obsession. There are some 
sharply drawn personalities and some challenging 
ideas concerning doctors and medical practice. 

The gentry in decadence, with a New England 
setting, is dealt with, and none too gently, in John 


Two Highly Recommended Novels 
About Lovable People 





APRIL 
WAS 
WHEN 
IT 
BEGAN 


By 
Barry Benefield 


Recommended by the 
Cardinal’s Committee 
on Literature. “Here is 
certainly one of the 
season’s most delightful 
books. One of the most 
unlikely and lovable 
tales that have appeared 
in a long time.’’— 
America. $2.50 








“You will enjoy Mrs. 
Morton’s adventures; 
you will be charmed 
with Mrs. Morton her- 
self, a wise, spirited, in- 
tensely vital old lady 
worth knowing. But 
most of all you will en- 
joy the way in which 
the author brings you 
age-old Mexico.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


$2.50 
By Arthur 
Davison Ficke 
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P. Marquand’s successor to The Late George Apley. 
Wickford Point (Little, Brown) is piquantly spiced 
with satire, and the suspected grain of truth set 
tongues wagging and fingers pointing. But the au- 
thor will not win another Pulitzer Prize with this 
fairly successful book, for the reason that the satire 
palls toward the close from the rather unrestrained 
application of the smearing brush. And speaking 
of prizes, Wind, Sand and Stars (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock), by Antoine de Saint Exupéry, an adventu- 
rous story of aviation, won a well deserved French 
Academy award. Doran Hurley conveys his inimi- 
table Mrs. Patrick Crowley, who had been lucky 
with an Irish Sweepstakes’ investment, beyond the 
confines of the Old Parish, and thus we find Her- 
self: Mrs. Patrick Crowley (Longmans) in a series 
of amusing episodes in New York and at the 
World’s Fair. A quiet current of humor with an 
ironic undertone runs through The Adventures of 
Christopher Columin (Little, Brown), by Sylvia 
Thompson, which has to do with a worm that 
turned. A fatal accident to sweet Alice instead of a 
divorce might have enhanced the worth of a book, 
otherwise recommended as light, romantic reading. 

Four novels about Ireland have gained a right 
this year to a place of distinction. Call My Brother 
Back (Longmans), by Michael McLaverty, a real- 
istic story that deals with the North of Ireland in 
the troublesome times following the World War, 
Red Sky at Dawn (Kenedy), by Philip Rooney, a 
full-flavored tale of Irish seamen and landmen 
smugglers, Sons of the Sword-maker (Stokes), by 
Maurice Walsh, in the fine tradition of Irish roman- 
tic tales, and Dark Patrick (Macmillan), by Seu- 
mas MacManus, who has perfected his Irish art 
into something almost classical, are full of the rich 
flavor, the laughter and sorrow of Ireland. 

In a book splashed with little restraint and much 
realism, Vicki Baum has written an episode that is 
best described as a mixed grill that gets one no- 
where. It is biography, fiction, history, propaganda 
and mystery all in one. Shanghai ’37 (Doubleday, 
Doran) is a clumsy tale that closes its torturous 
progress with a fortunate—for the book—bombing 
of a Shanghai hotel. Yet—and there is no account- 
ing for tastes—it has been a success book, as has 
been Christopher Morley’s Kitty Foyle (Lippin- 
cott) which is best described as a natural history 
of a woman thinking, with little of restraint, pro- 
priety or convention—bourgeois words—in her 
makeup. The Ownley Inn (Coward-McCann), by 
Joseph C. Lincoln and his son, Freeman, follows 
the Lincoln tradition of Cape Cod tales. 

Time and space will not permit of further analy- 
sis. I have purposely reserved for the end a list of 
excellent books, in order to lay special emphasis on 
their worthiness. We recommend particularly To 
the End of the World (Macmillan), by Helen White, 
Great Tradition (Messner), by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, Lost Sunrise (Doubleday, Doran), by Kath- 
leen Norris, The Far Down (Appleton-Century), 
by Elizabeth Corbett, The Burden Light (Kenedy), 
by Rev. Edward P. Keenan, and After the Verdict 
(Appleton-Century), by Elizabeth Jordan. 

ALBERT WHELAN 











A VARIETY OF THINGS 











IT appears that because there is a war on in 
Europe, the price of California canned fish has 
gone up fifty per cent. An ism of that kind drives 
you either miscellaneous or mad—or both. Any- 
way, it is an excuse for miscellaneous meandering. 

And talking about war, neutrality has set our 
travels back a bit; so see America first from the 
comfort of an armchair. Hildegarde Hawthorne has 
done a fine thing in Romantic Cities of California 
(Appleton-Century), with illustrations by E. H. 
Suydam. Or, for a cooler environment, there is 
Harry A. Franck’s The Lure of Alaska (Stokes), 
which lurefully lives up to its title. Philadelphia 
Folks by Cornelius Weygandt (Appleton-Century), 
gives you a leisurely account of past days. More 
strenuous, but worth having, is Pilgrim Places in 
North America by Ralph and Henry Woods (Long- 
mans). This is a guide to 135 shrines. Haywire, by 
Hector Bolitho (Longmans) is a travel diary in the 
United States; British and breezy, but sincere. 

Canada gets its turn in North to Adventure by 
Sydney R. Montague (McBride). Not really a travel 
book, but the record of one of the Mounties. In 
New Brunswick We'll Find It, by Lowell Thomas 
and Rex Barton (Appleton-Century), does really 
take you on a vicarious excursion. H. V. Morton’s 
Through Lands of the Bible (Dodd, Mead) is what 
it claims to be, combining travel with religious 
history. 

Crusoe’s Island, which is written by Heath and 
Jefferson Bowman (Bobbs-Merrill), is about To- 
bago; a book to revel in. Mary Cable Dennis’ Mostly 
Byways (Dutton) shows you some of the Catholic 
delights of ancient Normandy. On to Europe in 
Poetry, History and Art, by Sara Agnes Ryan 
(Lincoln) is just the thing for a Catholic to make 
an armchair tour of Europe with. Another Meczico, 
by Graham Greene (Viking) is also a Catholic 
book, dealing with the Mexican persecution. 

Farther afield is The Menacing Sun, by Mona 
Gardner (Harcourt, Brace). This is about Japan 
and that country’s aims. Hugh Gibson’s Belgium 
(Doubleday, Doran) is a super guide book by our 
former Ambassador. Whether you go to Rome in 
fact or in fancy, by all means read St. Peter’s On 
the Vatican, by Augustin McNally (Strand). 
Equally important is After Thirty Years Poland 
Revisited, by Helen O. Bristol (House of Tuttle). 
And there is also that Catholic Actionist, Paul 
McGuire, who tells the story of Australia: Her 
Heritage, Her Future (Stokes). 

More personal, though objective, is Madeleine 
Kent’s I Married a German (Harper). She is an 
English woman who became a German subject. 
Men and Women Who Make Music, by David Ewen 
(Crowell) tells you something about living com- 
posers and musicians. Channing Pollock writes in- 
terestingly about himself in The Adventures of a 





Happy Man (Crowell), though his ideas about re- 
ligion are confused. Explorer’s Wife, by Emma De 
Long (Dodd, Mead) is an epic of American hero- 
ism, for the writer’s husband was captain of the 
ill-fated Arctic exploration ship Jeanette. 

In Birchland (Dutton) Joran Birkeland goes 
from the Middle West to explore the Norway of 
her ancestors, and tells you what she saw and 
heard. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes in Lizzie Borden 
(Longmans) essays to reopen the famous Eliza- 
beth Borden case. This sort of thing is quite in her 
alley. Life in the Okefenokee swamp is well de- 
scribed by Cecile Hulse Matschat in Suwannee 
River (Farrar and Rinehart), and if Texas interests 
you, there is 35,000 Days in Texas (Macmillan) 
done by Sam Acheson, veteran writer on the Dallas 
Morning News. 

Dan Beard, a Connecticut Yankee from Cincin- 
nati, roams over a wide field in Hardly a Man is 
Now Alive (Doubleday, Doran). Plenty of happen- 
ings. Commander Edward Ellsberg, who figures 
prominently these days as a naval expert, has a 
thrilling story of submarine rescue work in Men 
Under the Sea (Dodd, Mead). 

There is, of course, nothing miscellaneous in 
Jurisprudence, by Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. and 
J. V. Hayes (Fordham). Obviously it is a textbook 
for law students, and in its third edition. On the 
other hand, there is a considerable miscellaneity in 
Early Catholic Americana by our former chief, 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. (Macmillan). It records what 
Catholics wrote and published both before and after 
the Revolutionary War, and librarians will love it. 

On the other hand, anyone who has to do with 
youth guidance will find Some Notes on the Guid- 
ance of Youth by Father Daniel Lord (Queen’s 
Work) an essential. Father Lord is practical: so is 
his book. Well documented facts are to be found in 
Willard S. Elsbree’s The American Teacher (Amer- 
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“I’ve lost thirty pounds since people 
went in for those dollar books.” 
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ican Book Co.). The teacher is, of course, the pub- 
lic school teacher. Then there is a book designed 
specially for librarians, Catholic Library Problems 
by W. Kane, S.J. (Loyola). Father Kane makes 
the subject sparkle with his own gaiety. 

In The Ramparts We Watch (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock) Major George Fielding Eliot, one of our best 
known military experts, examines the problems of 
defending our nation. And what he has done on the 
military side Fulton J. Sheen does on the ethical 
side in Liberty, Equality and Fraternity (Macmil- 
lan). The Monsignor pricks the Communist bladder 
and disinfects Nazism in the course of his crusade. 
A crusade of another sort is Ralph Borsodi’s Pros- 
perity and Security (Harper), which punctures the 
worship of big business. But we do not follow Ralph 
all the way! 

Diplomacy, by Harold Nicolson (Harcourt Brace) 
is by a career man in the British diplomatic ser- 
vice. The author has neither illusions nor delu- 
sions. Foreign service young men will like his book. 
And as to mens sana in corpore sano, the budding 
diplomat may find corporeal comfort in You’re the 
Doctor (Norton), in which Dr. Victor Heiser gives 
his professional program for personal health, with 
a chapter on the value of a merry heart. And so to 
Walter B. Pitkin, whose Making Good Before Forty 
(McBride) has much wisdom to impart about get- 
ting in on the ground floor of life. Fortyish also is 
We Are Forty and We Did Get Jobs (Lippincott), 
a story of courage and success by C. B. Thompson 
and M. L. Wise. 





3 IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
Which Way, Democracy? 


by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert 
by Shane Leslie 
Bernadette of Lourdes 


by Margaret Blanton 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


These outstanding volumes are the Novem- 
ber, December and January selections of the 
Catholic Book Club. Each month our mem- 
bers receive the finest Catholic book of the 
month, selected by a board of five dis- 
tinguished editors. Although many of these 
selections may retail at $3.50 or $5.00, our 
subscribers receive them at the average 
price of only $2.08 each. Why not investi- 
gate this easy method of reading and owning 
the best in Catholic literature? 








WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, 
140 EAST 45TH STREET 


INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Here is where we meet William Stephen Grooch, 
who in Winged Highway (Longmans) tells the 
story of modern air pioneering. While for an un- 
derstanding of the temperamental factors which 
motivate Europe today—or the day before—there 
is The National Mind: English-French-German 
(American Book Co.) by Michael Demiashkevich. 
Jesse E. Thornton is the compiler of Science and 
Social Change (Brookings Institution), in which 
several eminent scientists contribute to a sym- 
posium dealing with the impact of science on hu- 
man society. 

A small selection of books on religion call for 
attention. First of all, Gods of the Gentiles, by 
George C. Ring, S.J. (Bruce), which is a study of 
pre-Christian religions. Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M. is 
the compiler of A Guide to the Encyclicals of the 
Roman Pontiffs from Leo XIII to the Present Day 
(Wilson). This is fervently offered to librarians 
and other patient creatures who answer questions. 
Primitive Revelation, by the Rev. Wilhelm Schmidt, 
S.V.D. (Herder) is a book by an outstanding Cath- 
olic scientist that goes into the ideas of religion of 
primal man. Catholic children, on the other hand, 
are the beneficiaries of The Adventures of Saint 
Paul (Sheed and Ward), which is a life of the 
Apostle by Joan Windham, with illustrations by 
Francois Bisson. 

In the literary field, theatrical amateurs will 
welcome The Book of Original Plays and How to 
Give Them (Lippincott) by Horace J. Gardner and 
Bonneviére Arnaud. For radio fans there is The 
Authentic Librettos of the Italian Operas (Crown 
Publishers) with the text in Italian and English. 
And for a thrill Rosita Forbes’ These Are Real 
People (Dutton), which is an exciting probe into 
the four corners of the earth. Don’t Say It (Funk 
and Wagnalls) is a sad and iconoclastic book by 
John B. Opdycke, but very good for your mispro- 
nunciation. 

As to Art, there is Christ and the Fine Arts, by 
Cynthia Pearl Maus (Harper), which aims at pre- 
senting the life of Our Lord through pictures, 
hymns, poems and stories. Woodcuts of New York 
(Augustine) consists of some thirty-two illustra- 
tions by Hans Alexander Mueller, formerly of the 
Leipzig Academy. Adventures of America 1857- 
1900 (Harpers) is a collection done by John A. 
Kouwenhoven and taken from back numbers of 
Harper’s Weekly. Education and entertainment 
combined. 

And, tapering off, there are some few year 
books to be spoken of. There is the 1939 Britannica 
Book of the Year (Encyclopaedia Britannica) and 
the annual volume of the New International Year 
Book (Funk and Wagnalls) which covers the hap- 
penings of the whole year in every field, also The 
Americana Annual (Americana Corporation) edit- 
ed by A. H. McDannald. From either or all you 
can get an idea as to where the world stands and 
why. And possibly by close application to the trend 
of current events, you might discover what con- 
nection may exist between the war in Europe and a 
fifty per cent rise in the price of California canned 
fish. HENRY WATTS 








